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A DISH OF FROGS. 


Tne general opinion with respect to frogs 
appears to be, that they were created solely 
for the purpose of experiment; to be gal- 
vanised, poisoned, and otherwise scientifically 
ill-treated by philosophers ; orto beswallowed 
alive, made to hop against their inclinations, 
or be pelted to death by irreverent school- 
boys. Whatever the process—useful, amusing, 
or simply cruel—the result is always thesame : 
the frogs invariably get the worst of it. This 
is hard measure to deal out to any class of 
animals ; but, when a race so inoffensive 
as that of the Anourous Amphibia or Tailless 
Batrachians, is always selected for victimi- 
sation, the injustice of the act demands more 
than common censure. It is my inten- 
tion, then, to put in a plea for frogs, as 
lively, intelligent, graceful, handsome, eatable 
creatures ; whose merits, to my thinking, have 
not been sufficiently appreciated by the world 
at large. 

Few naturalists knew better than M. de 
Lacepéde what those merits are, and you 
shall hear what he says about them :—“ The 
frog,” he observes, “is as agreeable in its 
conformation as distinguished by its qualities, 
and interests us on account of the phenomena 
which it presents at the different periods of 
its life... We see in it an animal from 
which we have nothing to fear, whose instinct 
is refined and which, uniting slim and supple 
limbs with a slight form, is adorned with 
colours that please the eye, and exhibits tints 
rendered still more brilliant by a viscous 
humour which is spread over the skin, and 
answers the purpose of a varnish”—polished, 
in fact. In another place he says :—The 
figure of the frog is light, his movements 
rapid, and his attitude graceful.” On this 
last point M. de Lacepéde strongly insists :— 
“When a frog leaves the water, so far from 
moving with his face turned towards the 
earth and basely wallowing in the dirt, like 
a toad, he advances by lofty leaps. One 
would say that he desires to associate himself 
with the air, as the purest element ; and when 
he rests on the ground, he always does so 
with his head erect and his body raised upon 
his fore-feet, an attitude which gives him the 
upright appearance of an animal whose in- 
stincts have in them something noble, rather 
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than those which belong to the low, horizon- 
tal position of a vile reptile.” 

That frogs have in them qualities which 
are out of the common is indisputable, or 
| why should Homer have sung their battles, 
or Aristophanes have made them the prin- 
cipal personages in one of his best known 
|comedies? Why, also, if they were not 
|lively and intelligent should the epithet 
| Frog be applied to our gallant French friends ? 
| There is a much better reason for it, believe 
me, than the fact of their being articles of 
diet in France; for the southern German 
consumes a far greater number at table than 
the Gaul; teste the Frog-market (Frosch- 
markt) at Vienna, and nobody in. their 
senses ever thought of calling the Viennese 
either lively or intelligent ! 

Frogs, in the course of their career, have a 
dual existence, as befits animals who live 
alike on land and in water. In the tadpolian 
stage they belong entirely to the latter 
element ; advanced to positive froghood, they 
are equally at home in the pond or the 
meadow, preferring the ditch, perhaps, as a 
mezzo termine between the two. There is 
much about the tadpole that is interesting. 
Look at his figure—how round! what an 
image of easy-going softness! what can you 
distinguish of him in particular, unless it be 
his long, flexible tail—that tail which he 
repudiates in after-life, as it has been held by 
Lord Monboddo that we ourselves have 
done ? Which’is his head, which his capacious 
stomach? Some say he is all head—others 
all belly. The French naturalists, who must 
be great authorities on the question, evidently 
incline to the latter opinion, by the name they 
give him, which is tétard. I rather imagine 
the former to be the fact from the enormous 
quantity of food he absorbs. “The little 
being,” says Cuvier, “which issues from the 
frog’s egg calls itself tétard. It is provided, 
in the first instance, with a long, fleshy tail, 
and a small horny beak, and has no other 
apparent members beyond the small fringes 
at the sides of the neck.” “The mouth of 
the tétard,” remarks De Lacepéde, “is not 
placed, as in the adult frog, in front of the 
head, but in some sort in the chest: thus, 
when he wishes to seize anything that floats 
on the surface of the water, or to breathe 
more freely, he throws himself on his back 
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like a shark, and he executes this manceuvre 
so ra idly that the eye follows it with 
difficulty.’ 

But beyond the operation of eating, it 
must be admitted that the tadpole does not 
lead a life of any very great activity. He 
makes up for this quiescence, however, when 
his metamorphosis is accomplished, and from 
a state of supine flatness, which the Germans 
express by the word Kaulplatte, he emerges 
into that vigorously-endowed animal, called 
by the Dutch in their descriptive language a 
Kikvorsch. There never was change more 
complete. Even the magic of the Treasury 
Bench does not effect a greater, for the tad- 
poles who swarm towards that haven of bliss 
generally remain tadpoles to the end of the 
chapter. 

Behold our friend, then, to use a scientific 
definition, under the aspect ofthe “true frog.” 
He kicks off his old garments, like the clown 
in the pantomime, and throwing himself into 
an attitude, says—with a slight huskiness in 
his voice—“*HereI am! Rana!” This is 
the generic designation of his tribe, equally 
applied to the heavy-going toad,—more pro- 
perly called Bufo, which aptly expresses his 
puffy condition —though between the ap- 
pearance of the two there is as much difference 
as we see in a high-mettled racer and a 
Suffolk punch. As a tadpole, he was a vege- 
tarian, but being a frog, he knows better ; 
animal food is what he now goes in for, and 
that there may be no mistake about it, he 
swallows everything whole—not, as may be 
supposed, from sheer voracity, but on account 
of the quickness and impatience of his nature, 
which cannot afford to wait. The smartest 
frog in this line, is the eo ang Com, of 
whom Dr. Shaw says,—“ In the beauty of its 


colours, as well as in the elegance of its form 
{this bears out my original impression) and 
agility of its movements, the tree-frog exceeds 


every other species. Its principal residence 
during the summer months, is in the upper 
parts of trees, where it wanders among the 
foliage in quest of insects, which it catches 
with extreme celerity, stealing softly towards 
its prey, in the manner of a cat towards a 
mouse, and when at the proper distance, 
seizing it with a sudden spring, frequently of 
more than a foot in height.” 

The tree-frog, you see, has no time to be 
fastidious about cookery, but makes the most 
of his eetnat an example which, if 
always followed by mankind, might not be 
altogether amiss. Observe how he profits by 


it: “It often suspends itself by its feet, or | haps, or his bed not quite damp enoug 
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nexing his neighbour’s property,—who hops 
five or six yards at a stretch ; he is bril- 
liantly arrayed, having ears of shining gold, 
—from California ! 

To give full expression to his vocal organs 
(which the envious call clamour) is as much 
the nature of the frog as to develop the mus- 
cular capabilities of his finely formed limbs. 
He figures alike in opera and ballet. The 
Hyla, for instance, indulges in a shrill treble ; 
the Rana typhonica, or hurricane frog, has 
a fine baritone voice, which he exercises in 
rapid es on the approach of tropical 
storms ; and the bull-frog, the Lablache of 
the troupe, has a bass that you may hear for 
miles : it is almost worth while—if anything 
could compensate for the journey in other 
respects—to make a voyage to the United 
States, and go to the swamps near the 
Mississipi, to hear what a noise the bull-frog 
can make; though a good listener might, 
perhaps, identify him by his voice all across 
the Atlantic. 

The intermediate varieties of ululation cha- 
racteristic of the Tailless Batrachians, belong 
rather to the toad than the frog; but, to 
illustrate the range of the voice amphibious, 
I may mention what the former can do. 
There is one toad,—the Rana pipa,—whose 
flute-like falsetto notes indicate a perfect voce 
di testa ; and the Rana musica has a soprano 
(it is said) which Calzolari—if he were a toad 
—might covet. Your toad, however, can 
emit other sounds. There is the Rana bom- 
bina, or laughing toad, found in the fenny 
parts of Germany and Switzerland, who, in 
addition to the advantage of being able to 
leap (or dance) like a frog, utters a clear 
sound exactly like that of a man laughing. 

There is the Rana ridibunda, or jocular 
toad, found in the rivers that empty them- 
selves into the Caspian, which never ven- 
tures on dry land, is very large, weighing 
frequently more than half-a-pound, and whose 
voice in the evening (probably when he has 
been drinking, though certain persons assert 
that neither toads nor frogs drink at all) 
expresses extreme hilarity. What the toads 
have to laugh at, except each other, is a 
social phenomenon which I am quite unable 
to explain. 

The frog proper can also do something 
with his voice besides sing; the Rana tem- 
poraria, or common frog, possesses the ability 
of making a noise by night, the naturalists 
say, “like that of an angry man.” Very 
likely he is angry ; no snails for supper, per- 

. Pliny 


abdomen, to the under part of the leaves,|—who always will have his say—enlighteus 
thus continuing concealed beneath their} us as follows with respect to the frog’s har- 


shade.” But although the tree-frog is the | monious 


fastest of his family, none of them are open to 
the reproach of being slow. Look at their 


utterance: “Frogs have their 
tongues in the forepart fast tothe mouth, 
the hinder part within, towards the throat, is 


length of leap in comparison with their size. | free and at libertie, whereby they keep that 
In this respect, indeed, there is one variety, | croaking which we hear at one season of the 
the Clamorous Frog of North America—a' yeare, and then they bee named Olalygones ; 
noisy fellow, in all probability, always an-' for at that time they let down their nether 
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lip somewhat under the water, that they 
gargell with their tongues levell to the water, 
which they receive into their throat; and 
so while the tongue quavereth withal they 
make that croaking noise abovesaid, He 
that would looke then advisedly upon them, 
should see theix specks so swolne, and 
stretched out full, that they will shine 
again: he should perceive their eyes ardent 
and fiery with paines that they take them 
with the water.” With one or two points of 
difference this description would apply to a 
principal operatic tenor as well as to a Batra- 
chian. Neither the frog’s song nor that of 
the “first tenor” is altogether for his own 
amusement; he has a purpose of utility in 
the exercise of his voice, and you ean meet 
with no surer indication of coming rain than 
the announcement made by the Hyla; 
who may be looked upon as a living 
barometer—more especially the male which, 
if kept under a glass and a py with 
proper food, will infallibly foretell a change 
from dry weather to wet. 

T am a little surprised that De Lacepéde, 
who, as I have shown, is quite alive to many 
of the fine points in a frog’s nature, should dis- 
parage the frog’s voice in the manner he does, 
“If frogs,” he observes, “are to hold a distin- 
guished rank among the oviparousquadrupeds 
it is certainly not on account of their voices ; 
for, in proportion as they please by the agility 
of their movements and the beauty of their 
colours, they annoy us by their hoarse croaking, 
Nature certainly never intended them to be 
the musicians of our fields.” This, however, 
is a mere matter of taste, and perhaps M, de 
Lacépede had himself what is called a voice, 
and was afflicted with the pangs of professional 
jealousy. Of the otber faculties with which 
the frog family are endowed, we are told that 
“their taste is probably not at all acute ;” 
acute enough, however, to enable them to 
select the most tempting morsels ; for M. de 
Lacepéde expressly says, they reject every- 
thing that at all assumes an approach to de- 
composition (“Elles rejettent tout ce qui 
pourrait présenter un commencement de 
décomposition.”) We are informed that 
“their sense of smell would seem to be 
almost rudimentary,” and that im them 
“touch, properly, so called, can hardly 
exist in a high state of development ;” 
but, as a set-off to these alleged imperfec- 
tions, they are wonderfully quick of sight 
and hearing. Those gold-encircled eyes 
and golden ears were not given them for 
nothing. 

There are, of course, endless varieties of the 
frog-tribe. The most beautiful, perhaps, is 
that description of Hyla, called, by Cuvier, La 
Rainette bicolore, celestial blue onthe back and 
rose-coloured beneath (“bleu céleste endessus, 
rosée en dessous”); this is a native of South 
America. Another of the South American 
tree-frogs, La Rainette A tapirer (R. tinctoria; 
‘the dyer”) possesses the singular property 
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of imparting its colour to the feathers of birds, 
“The blood of this frog,” says De Lace- 
péde, “impregnated into the skin of parro- 
quets at the places where their feathers have 
been pulled out, causes red or yellow feathers 
to appear, and produces that tuft which is 
ealled tapixé. This frog is of a brownish hue 
with two white streaks crossing the back in 
two places.” Without venturing to doubt this 
statement, I merely wish to ask, who it is that 
commences the operation of grafting that ends 
in dyeing? A third South American Hyla, 
called “Couleur de Lait” (milk frog) is as 
white as snow, with spots here and there some- 
what less dazzling ; the stomach is marked 
with “ ash-coloured stripes.” A fourth Ame- 
rican Hyla is called “La Fluteuse” (the flute- 
player) from its melodious croaking (qui coasse 
mélodieusement !) ; its cry, unlike that of its 
European brethren, denotes the approach of 
dry weather. Surinam—rich in amphibia-— 
produces a different kind of bicolored frog ; 
it is blue and yellow (like a new number of the 
Edinburgh Review) ; the Rana paradoxa, or 
paradoxical frog (possibly a reviewer in his 
own way) is also to be found there. Styria is 
the habitat of the Rana Alpina, or black frog ; 
in the island of Lemnos, La Bossue or hump- 
gy frog is found; in a sag America, 
the a squamigera or scaly frog (ve 
scaly); and if Lamarck the nabs va 
have proved his position, there would have 
been another frog such as the world has 
not seen since the days of the Antediluvian 
Batrachians. His was the development 
theory, adopted and enlarged by the more 
modern and mysterious author of the Ves- 
tiges of the Natural History of Creation :— 
the notion that one being advances in the 
course of generations to another, in conse- 
quence merely of its experience of wants 
calling for the exercise of certain faculties in 
a particular direction, by which exercise 
new developments of organs take place, an 
end in variations sufficient to constitute a 
new species, On this principle he presumed 
that a frog transported to the sandy plains of 
tropical Africa might, by dint of gasping and 
elongating the cervical process, me a 
giraife. It would have been difficult to 
imagine a more striking metamorphosis; 
except the development of a tadpole into a 
man—a belief to which some recent philoso- 
phers seriously incline. 

Of all the bonf-fide frogs known, the 
most estimable, beyond a doubt, is the Rana 
esculenta, or edible green frog. Of this 
species, the distinctive characteristics are, 
that it is of an olive colour, spotted with 
black, with three yellowish lines on the back; 
the abdomen whitish, the limbs elegantly 
marked with black bands, It is the largest 
of the European frogs, and furnishes many a 
treat to the gourmands of France, Germany, 
and Italy. 

It was in the last-named country that the 
preparation of frogs for food led to one of the 
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most remarkable discoveries of the last cen- 
tury. The story is well known, but will bear 
repeating here. The wife of Galvani, the ex- 
perimental philosopher, being in a declining 
state of health, employed as a restorative a 
soup made of frogs. Several of these animals, 
ready skinned for use, happened to lie on 
a table near the electrical machine in the 
laboratory. While the machine was in 
action, an attendant chanced to touch with 
the point of a scalpel the crural nerve of 
one of the frogs that lay not far from the 
prime conductor, when it was observed that 
the muscles of the limb were instantly thrown 
into violent convulsions, and the discovery of 

lvanism was the result of the accident. 

owever fortunate this discovery for man- 
kind, the frogs have no great reason to 
rejoice in it ; for, ever since, they have been, 
as I observed in the outset of this paper, the 
selected victims of experiments. I have 
mentioned the Signora Galvani’s soup. That 
was not her discovery ; for the diet has been 
known time out of mind. In one of the 
Ayseough MSS. in the British Museum 
(it is a treatise “On the prolongation of life,” 
of the time of Elizabeth or James the First), 
frog-broth is thus described by a quaint old 
gentleman who marshalled his recipes in the 
shape of letters addressed to various friends : 
“Frog broath. Sr your viperes” (he had 
already given the receipt for viper-broth) 
“being taken off from board, give mee leave 
to present you wh. a supernumerarie dish of 
frog-broath: you will either receive it and 
taste of it as a raritie, or as an antidote, for 
the ancients held it of soveraine force to help 
thosse whom venemous creatures had stung. 
ZElius and Paulus commend their broath 
with salt and oile in such poisonous bitings. 
I have knowne some that have drunke it, 
and eaten the flesh of them boiled and fried, 
troubled afterwards with such vehement 
vomiting that they suspected themselves 
poisoned” (No great inducement this with 
the friend to whom the “frog-broath” was 
recommended). “In Fraunce I once, by 
chanee, eate them fried, but thought they had 
bein another meate, otherwise I had not bin 
so hastie. Butit might bee that thosse were 
frogs from standing-pooles and marshes: 
erp ranas venendas credidit Alius. 

ut bee they of what sort you will, I think 


penurie made some use them, and luxurie 


others, whose fat feeding and wanton 
stomacks crave unnaturall things, mushrups, 
snailes, &c. 
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— of aconite, and al that eate that sallet 
ied,” 

To explain the word Rubetas in the fore- 
going letter, recourse must be had to Pliny, 
who says, “The venomous frogs and todes 
called Rubetz, live both on land and also in 
water.” But, in truth, the esculent frog, 
whether served in broth, stewed with a sauce 
velouté, or fried in batter, is a very dainty 
dish. Poor Benson Hill, who wrote a capital 
Diary of Good-living, used to commend them 
highly. “With due reverence,” he observes, 
“for the noble sirloin, I cannot but think 
that the hind-legs of some half-dozen good- 
sized frogs, taken out of a fine crystal pool, 
fried with an abundance of cream and parsley, 
well crisped, would make a convert of the 
most bigoted John Bull, provided you did not 
tell him the name of the dish until he had 
accustomed himself to its flavour.” 

The objection to frogs as an article of diet 
is, indeed, a mere prejudice on the part of 
those who have never eaten them. In what 
respect are they worse than eels? The frog 
who swallows young birds and ducklings 13 
surely as clean a feeder as the snake-like 
creature that dines on dead dogs, and makes 
the celebrity of the ait at Twickenham. Or 
is a frog less savoury than arat? And yet 
what a price was paid for rats at the siege of 
Kars! Ifthe garrison could only have been 
supplied with lots of frogs—literal or meta- 
phorical—the Russians would never have 
taken the place. Again, does a snail—the 
large escargot, which people are so fond of in 
Paris—appear more tempting than a frog ? 
Or that animal picked out of its shell with a 
pin, and called, in vulgar parlance, a winkle? 
“ Away, then,” as indignant orators say,— 
“away, then, with this cant of false-delicacy 
and squeamishness, and the very first oppor- 
tunity you have, O lector fastidiose! order 
A Dish of Frogs. They are quite as good 
as whitebait, when assisted by a flask of 
Rhenish.” 

The anonymous gentleman, whose letter I 
quoted above, spoke of the frog as an antidote 
against poison, and referred to the belief 
entertained by the ancients in this respect. 
The works of the old writers, indeed, abound 
in frog-phylacteries. Hear Pliny (through 
the medium of Philemon Holland): “The 
decoction of sea-frogs sodden in wine and 
vinegre, is a soveraigne drinke for all poisons, 
but especially for the venom of the hedge- 
toad and salamander. As for the froggs of 


For my parte, I would interdict | rivers and fresh-waters, if a man either eat 


them altogethere, especiallie seeing for gaine|the flesh or drink the broth wherein they 


the seller mixes any kind of them, rubetas et 
mutas ranas, wh. without doubt are poison, 
and some have observed that mosse frogs, 
which when they are flead of a white colour, 
are more hurtful. Over fondnesse makes us 
take aniething, al mixtures of herbes in 
sallets. And as I have heard, some Italian 


were sodden, he shall finde it verie good 
against the poison of the sea-hare (What 
animal is that ?), or the sting of the serpents 
above-named ; but more particularly against 
the pricke of scorpions they would bee, boiled 
in wine. Moreover, Democritus saith, that 
if a man take out the tongue of a frog alive 





merchants at Antwerp, to have more varietie | (the old story, cruelty), so that no other part 
than others in them, unwittingly mixed the| thereof stick thereto, and after he hath let 
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the frog go againe into the water (and spoilt | against their own venome; but the head is 
his singing), apply the said tongue unto the} much more effectuall.” Let oculists consider 
left pap of a woman whiles she is asleepe, in | the next paragraph : “ Take the right eye of a 
the very place where the heart beateth, shee | frogg, lap it within a piece of selfe-russet cloth 
shall answer truly and directly in her sleepe (such is made of blacke wooll as it came in | 
to any interrogatione or question that is put'the fleece from the sheepe), and hang it 
to her.” I rather think, when this fact| about the neck; it cureth the right eye, if it ' 
becomes generally known, that frogs’ tongues | be inflamed or bleared. And if the left eye 
will be at a premium, unless there be some! be affected, do the like by the contrarie eye 
other device for eliciting the true expression | of the said frogg, &c.” All frogs, however, 
of a lady’s mind. “But,” continues Pliny,!are not such perfect medicines, “A little 
“the magicians tell more wonders than so of | frog there is, delights to live most amongst 


the frogs, which, if they be true, certes froggs 
were more commodious and profitable to a 
commonwealth than all the positive written 
laws that we have ; for they would make us 
beleeve, that if the husband take a frogg, and 
spit him, as it were, upon a reed—” with 
other processes—conjugal infidelity is hence- 
forward a thing no longer to be feared. 
Other marvels are also performed by frogs, 


grass, and in reed plots; mute the same is, 
and never croaketh, greene also of colour, 
If kine or oxen chance to swallow one of 
{them down with their grasse, it causeth them 
|to swell in the bellie, as if they were dewe- 
blowne.” Still, as the poet says, “ None are 
all evil,” ex. gr.: “ And yet (they say) that if 
the slime or moisture wherewith their bodies 
|be charged outwardly, bee scraped off with 


if Pliny’s authorities are to be credited:|the edge of some pen-knife, it cleareth the 
“Some froggs there bee that live onely among |sight, if the eyes bee anointed therewith, 
bushes and hedges, which thereupon wee call | As for the flesh itself, they lay it upon the 
by the name of Rubetz, and the Greeks term | eyes to mitigate their paine. Furthermore, 
them Phrynos—the biggest they are of all|some there are who take fifteen froggs, pricke 
others, with two knubs bearing out in their |them with a rist, and draw the same through 
front, like horns, and full of poyson they bee.|them that they may hang thereto, which 
‘They that write of these toads strive a-vie| done, they put them into a new earthern pot, 
who shall write most wonders of them; for|and the humour or moisture that passeth 
some say that if one of them be brought into from them in this manner, they temper with 
a place of concourse, where people are in | the juice or liquor which, in manner of a 
great numbers assembled, they shall all be/ gum, issueth out of the white vine brionie, 
husht, and not a word among them. They | wherewith they keep the eyelids from having 
affirme also, that there is one little bone in|any haires growing upon them. . . .gleges, 
their right side, which, if it be thrown into a|the chyrurgian, devised another depllatorie 








pan of seething water, the vessel will coole 
presently, and boil no more, until it be taken 
forth againe. Now this bone (say they) is 
found by this means: if a man take one of 
these venomous frogs or toads, and cast it 


into a nest of ants, for to be eaten and de-; 


voured by them, and looke when they have 
gnawed away the flesh to the verie bones, 
each bone one after another is to be put into 
a kettle seething upon the fire, and it will be 
soon knowne which is the bone, by the effect 
aforesaid. There is another such like bone 
{by their saying) in the left side. Cast it 
into the water that hath done seething, it 
will seem to boil and waulme againe pre- 
sently. This bone (forsooth) is called Apo- 
cynon, And why so? Because ywis there 
is not a thing more powerful to appease and 
represse the violence and furie of curst dogs 
than it. They report, moreover, that it 
inciteth unto love ; and yet, nathelesse, if a 
cup of drinke be spiced therewith, it will 
breed debate and quarrels among those that 
drinke thereof.... Othere there be who 
are of opinion that if it bee but worne about 
one, either hanging to the necke or fastened 
unto any other part of the bodie, enfolded 
within a little piece of new lamb’s-skin, it 
will cure a quartan ague or any other fever 
besides, Moreover, they bear us in hand, 


a to hinder the growing of haires, made of 
froggs which hee killed in vinegre, and pers 


| mitted them (how kind !) therein to putrefie 
and dissolve into moisture; and for this 
purpose his manner was to take many fresh 
troggs, even as they were engendered in any 


rain that fell during the autumn.” As 
periapts, spells, and charms, frogs were never 
kept in the back-ground while a belief in 
witchcraft obtained credence, and their occult 
virtues were as highly lauded by the adepts 
as their simply medicinal properties. ‘he 
witches’ cauldron wanted some of its most 
stimulating ingredients if the component 
parts of frogs were absent from it, and “Syr 
Cranion,” as the frog was called, held a high 
place in the esteem of those deluding and 
deluded dames. 

It would not, perhaps, raise “a party” very 
highly in the esteem of a regular sportsman 
if the former were to state, that the rod and 
line and other fishing apparatus with which 
he sallied forth some fine morning in June 
were provided solely for the purpose of 
catching frogs! And yet this species of 
angling finds great favour in France. [ 
remember once to have witnessed the sport 
on a very extensive scale at a country house 
in the Chartrain. Jt was at the Chateau of 
Villebon, near Courville, a place that had 


that the milt of these toads is a counterpoison|once belonged to the Grand Sully, and had 
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passed, at the time of the first French | guests, had been in the morning a-fishing in 


revolution, from the ancient house of D’ 
Aubépine into the hands of a rich contractor 
who had done his best to make it habitable. 
Amongst other appliances, 
great deal of company, the old chiteau 
affording room enough for a host, and on my 


arrival there’ (in such a crazy old patache | 


from Chartres) I was surprised, as I crossed 
the drawbridge, to see a bevy of gay ladies 
in pink and blue bonnets and parasols of the 
same hue, seated on chairs upon the turf 
with fishing-rods in their hands, angling in 
the moat. That the sport was entertaining 
there could be no doubt, for shouts of 
laughter broke forth at every moment, 
gentlemen ran to-and-fro in a state of wild 
excitement, and now and then a very gentle 
scream was heard, as if some dangerous 
animal had come into closer proximity with 
one of the fair anglers than was thought 
desirable. 

“What fish have you here ?” said I to the 
driver of the patache, who was a stable-boy 
at the chateau. 

“Fish!” he replied, with a grin, “there 
are no fish here !’ 

“What, then, are these ladies and gentle- 
men angling for ?” 

“Frogs, sir.” (“La Chasse aux grenouilles, 
monsieur.”) 

And this I found was the constant morn- 
ing’s amusement of the guests at Villebon. 
It was much of a piece with the sport which, 
in thegfternoon, the gentlemen used to take 
in the woods—shooting foxes! respectin 
which I once asked a gaitered and gunne 
chevalier what he did with his game when he 
had bagged it. 

“0!” said he, carelessly, “we keep the 
skin and the tail” (fancy his saying tail, and 
not brush!) “for muffs, and give the little 
animal” (la petite béte) “to the peasants to 
eat. They are fond of foxes in these parts.” 

The party at the chateau also ate their 
game, which they caught quite secundum 
artem. M. de Lacepéde says, “There are 
various ways of fishing for frogs: they are 
sometimes caught in nets by the light of 
vorches, which frighten them and deprive 
them of motion, or with a hook and line, the 
bait being worms or insects, or simply a bit 
of red cloth. In Switzerland,” he adds, 
“they rake them out of the water.” 

But neither the French nor the Swiss are 
the monopolists of frog-fishing. Dampier 
relates that the practice prevails in the king- 
dom of Tonquin. “I was invited,” he says, 
“to one of these New Year feasts, by one of 
the country, and accordingly went ashore, as 
many other seamen did upon like invitations. 
I know not what entertainment they had, 
but mine was like to be but mean, and there- 
fore I presently left it. The staple dish was 
rice, which I have said before is the common 
food; besides which, my friend, that he 
might better entertain me and his other 
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a pond not far from his house, and had 
caught a huge mess of frogs, and with great 
joy brought them home as soon as I came to 
his house. I wondered to see him turn out 
so many of these creatures into a basket ; and, 
asking him what they were for, he told me to 
eat! But how he dressed them I know not: 
I did not like his dainties so well as to stay 
and dine with him.” 

Depend upon it, honest Dampier lost a 
great treat. 
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1840. March 12th (continued). After I 
had pawned my things, and had begged a 
small advance of wages at the place where I 
work, to make up what was still wanting to 
pay for Mary’s funeral, I thought I might 

ave had a little quiet time to prepare myself 
as I best could for to-morrow. But this was 
not to be. When I got home, the landlord 
met me in the passage. He was in liquor, 
and more brutal and pitiless in his way of 
looking and speaking than ever I saw him 
before. 

“So you're going to be fool enough to pay 
for her funeral, are you?” were his first 
words to me. 

I was too weary and heart-sick to answer— 
I only tried to get by him to my own door. 

“Tf you can pay for burying her,” he went 
on, putting himself in front of me, “you can 
pay her lawful debts. She owes me three 
weeks’ rent. me see you raise the money 
for that next, and hand it over to me? I’m 
not joking, I can promise you. I mean to 
have my rent ; and if somebody don’t pay it, 
T'll have her body seized and sent to the 
workhouse !” 

Between terror and disgust, I thought I 
should have drop to the floor at his feet. 
But I determined not to let him see how he 
had horrified me, if I could possibly control 
myself. So I mustered resolution enough to 
answer that I did not believe the law gave 
him any seach wicked power over the 
dead. 

“T’ll teach you what the law is !” he broke 
in; “you'll raise ae to bury her like a 
born lady, when she’s died in my debt, will 
you! And you think Ill let my rights be 
trampled upon like that,do you? See if I 
do! I give you till to-night to think about 
it. If I don’t have the three weeks she owes 
before to-morrow, dead or alive, she shall go 
to the workhouse !” 

This time I managed to push by him, and 

et to my own room, and lock the door in his 
Sn, As soon as I was alone, I fell into a 
breathless, suffocating fit of crying that 
seemed to be shaking me to pieces, But 
there was no good and no help in tears; I 
did my best to calm myself, after a little 
while, and tried to think who I should run 
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to for help and protection. The doctor was 
the first friend I thought of; but I knew he 
was always out seeing his patients of an 
afternoon. The beadle was the next person 
who came into my head. He had the look 
of being a very dignified, unapproachable 
kind of man when he came about the inquest ; 
but he talked to me a little then, and said I 
was a good girl, and seemed, I really thought, 
to pity me. So to him I determined to apply 
in my great danger and distress, 

Most fortunately I found him at home. 
When I told him of the landlord’s infamous 
threats, and of the misery I was in in conse- 
quence of them, he rose up with a stamp of 
his foot, and sent for his gold-laced cocked-hat 
that he wears on Sundays, and his long cane 
with the ivory top to it. 

“T’ll give it him,” said the beadle. “Come 
along with me, my dear. I think I told you 
you were a good girl at the inquest—if I 
didn’t, I tell you so now. Tligiveit to him! 
Come along with me.” 

And he went out, striding on with his 
cocked-hat and his great cane, and I followed 
him, 

“Landlord!” he cries the moment he gets 
into the , with a thump of his cane 
on the floor. “ Landlord!” with a look all 
round him asif he was king of England calling 
to a beast, “come out !” 

The moment the landlord came out and 
saw who it was, his eye fixed on the cocked- 
hat and he turned as pale as ashes, 

“How dare you frighten this poor girl?” 
said the beadle. “How dare you bully her 
at this sorrowful time with threatening to do 
what you know you can’t do? How dare 
you be a cowardly, bullying, braggadocio of 
an unmanly landlord? Don’t talk to me—I 
won’t hear you! I'll pull you up, sir! If 
= say another word to the young woman, 

"ll pull you up before the authorities of this 
metropolitan parish! I’ve had my eye on 
you, and the authorities have had their eye 
on you, and the rector has had his eye on 
you. We don’t like the look of your small 
shop round the corner; we don’t like the 
look of some of the customers who deal at it ; 
we don’t like disorderly characters ; and we 
don’t by any manner of means like you. Go 
away! Leave the — woman alone! Hold 
your tongue, or I'll pull you up! If he says 
another word, or interferes with you again, 
my dear, come and tell me; and, as sure as 
he’s a bullying, unmanly, braggadocio of a 
landlord, [ll pull him up !” 

With those words, the beadle gave a loud 
cough to clear his throat, and another thump 
of his cane on the floor—and so went striding 
out again before I could open my lips to 
thank him, The landlord slunk back into 
his room without a word. I was left alone 
and unmolested at last, to strengthen myself 
for the hard trial of my poor love’s funeral 


ow. 
March 13th. It is allover. A week ago, 
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her head rested on my bosom. It is laid in 


the churchyard now—the fresh earth lies 
heavy over her grave. I and my dearest 
friend, the sister of my love, are parted in 
this world for ever. 

I followed her funeral alone through the 
cruel, bustling streets. Sally, I thought, 
might have offered to go with me; but she 
never so much as came into my room. I did 
not like to think badly of her for this, and I 
am glad I restrained myself—for, when we 
got into the churchyard, among the two or 
three people who were standing by the open 
grave, I saw Sally, in her ragged grey shawl 
and her patched black bonnet. She did not 
seem to notice me till the last words of the 
service had been read, and the clergyman had 
gone away. Then she came up and spoke to 
me. 
“TI couldn’t follow along with you,” she 
said, looking at her ragged shawl; “for I 
hav’nt a decent suit of clothes to walk in. 
I wish I could get vent im crying for her, 
like you; but I can’t; all the crying’s been 
drudged and starved out of me, long ago. 
Don’t you think about lighting your fire 
when you get home. I'll do that, and get 
you a drop of tea to comfort you.” 

She seemed on the point of saying a kind 
word or two more, when, seeing the Beadle 
coming towards me, she drew back, as if 
she was afraid of him, and left the church- 

ard. 

me Here’s my subscription towards the 
funeral,” said the Beadle, giving me back his 
shilling fee. “Don’t say anything about it, 
for it mightn’t be approved of in a business 
point of view, if it came to some people’s 
ears. Has the landlord said anything more 
to you? No,I thought not. He’s too polite 
a man to give me the trouble of yy him 
up. Don’t stop crying here, my dear. Take 
the advice of a man familiar with funerals, 
and go home.” 

I tried to take his advice; but it seemed like 
deserting Mary to go away when all the rest 
forsook her. ] waited about till the earth was 
thrown in, and the man had left the place— 
then I returned to the grave. Oh, how bare 
and cruel it was, without so much as a bit of 
green turf to soften it! Oh, how much 
harder it seemed to live than to die, when I 
stood alone, looking at the heavy piled-up 
lumps of clay, and thinking of what was 
hidden beneath them ! 

I was driven home by my own despairing 
thoughts. The sight of Sally lighting the 
fire in my room eased my heart a little. 
When she was gone, I took up Robert’s letter 
again to keep my mind employed on the only 
subject in the world that has any interest fa: 
it now. This fresh reading increased the 
doubts I had already felt relative to his 
nt me re in America after writing to 
me. My grief and forlornness have made a 
strange alteration in my former feelings about 
his coming back. I seem to have lost all my 
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prudence and self-denial, and to care so little 


about his poverty, and so much about him- 
self, that the prospect of his return is really 
the only comforting thought I have now to 
support me. I know this is weak in me, and 
that his coming back poor can lead to no 
good result for either of us. But he is the 
only living being left me to love, and—I 
can’t explain it—but I want to put my arms 
round his neck and tell him about Mary. 

March 14th. I locked up the end of the 
cravat in my writing-desk. No change in 
the dreadful suspicions that the bare sight of 
it rouses in me. I tremble if Iso much as 
touch it. 

March 15th, 16th, 17th. Work, work, 
work. if I don’t knock up, I shall be able to 
pay back the advance in another week ; and 
then, with a little more pinching in my daily 
expenses, I may succeed in saving a shilling 
or two to get some turf to put over Mary’s 
grave—and perhaps even a few flowers be- 
sides, to grow round it. 

March 18th. Thinking of Robert all day 
long. Does this mean that he is really 
coming back? If it does, reckoning the 


distance he is at from New York, and the 
take to get to England, I might 
the end of April or the beginning 


time shi 
see him / 
of May. 

March 19th. I don’t remember my mind 
running once on the end of the cravat yester- 
day, and I am certain I never looked at it. 
Yet I had the strangest dream concerning it 
at night. I thought it was lengthened into a 
long clue, like the silken thread that led to 
Rosamond’s Bower. I thought I took hold 
of it, and followed it a little way, and then 
got frightened and tried to go back, but 
found that I was obliged, in spite of myself, 
to goon. It led me through a place like the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, in an old 
print I remember in my mother’s copy of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. I seemed to be months 
and months following it, without any respite, 
till at lust it brought me, on a sudden, face 
to face with an angel whose eyes were like 
Mary’s. He said to me, “Go on, still ; the 
truth is at the end, waiting for you to find it.” 
I burst out crying, for the angel had Mary’s 
voice as well as Mary’s eyes, and woke with 
my heart throbbing and my cheeks all wet. 
What is the meaning of this? Is it always 
superstitious, I. wonder, to believe that 
dreams may come true ? 

* © + * - 


April 30th. Ihave found it! God knows 
to what results it may lead; but it is as 
certain as that I am sitting here before my 
journal, that I have found the cravat from 
which the end in Mary’s hand was torn! I 
discovered it last night; but the flutter I 
was in, and the nervousness and uncertainty 
I felt, prevented me from noting down this 
most extraordinary and most unexpected 
event at the time when it happened. Let me 
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try if I can preserve the memory of it in 
writing now. 

I was going home rather late from where 
I work, when I suddenly remembered that I 
had forgotten to buy myself any candles the 
evening before, and that I should be left in 
the dark if I did not manage to rectify this 
mistake in some way. The shop close to 
me, at which I usually deal, would be shut 
up, I knew, before I could get to it; so I 
determined to go into the first place I passed 
where candles were sold, This turned out to 
be a small shop with two counters, which did 
business on one side in the general grocery 
way, and on the other in the rag and bottle 
and old iron line. There were several 
customers on the grécery side when I went 
in, so I waited on the empty rag side till I 
could be served. Glancing about me here at 
the worthless-looking things by which I was 
surrounded, my eye was caught by a bundle 
of rags lying on the counter, as if they had 
just been brought in and left there. From 
mere idle curiosity, I looked close at the 
rags, and saw among them something like an 
old cravat. I took it up directly, and held it 
under a gas-light. The pattern was blurred 
lilac lines, running across and across the 
dingy black ground in a trellis-work form. 
I looked at the ends: one of them was torn 
off. 

How I managed to hide the breathless 
surprise into which this discovery threw me, 
I cannot say ; but I certainly contrived to 
steady my voice somehow, and to ask for my 
candles calmly, when the man and woman 
serving in the shop, having disposed of their 
other customers, inquired of me what I 
wanted. As the man took down the candles, 
my brain was all in a whirl with trying to 
think. how I could get possession of the old 
cravat without exciting any suspicion. Chance, 
and a little quickness on my part in taking 
advantage of it, put the object within my 
reach in a moment. The man, having counted 
out the candles, asked the woman for some 
paper to wrap them in. She produced a piece 
much too small and flimsy for the purpose, 
and declared, when he called for something 
better, that the day’s supply of stout paper 
was all exhausted. He flew into a rage with 
her for managing so badly. Just as they 
were beginning to quarrel violently, I stepped 
back to the rag-counter, took the old cravat 
carelessly out of the bundle, and said, in 
as light a tone as I could possibly assume— 

“Come, come! don’t let my candles be the 
cause of hard words between you. Tie this 
ragged old thing round them with a bit of 
string, and I shall carry them home quite 
comfortably.” 

The man seemed disposed to insist on the 
stout paper — produced ; but the woman, 
as if she was glad of an opportunity of spitin 
him, snatched the candles away, and ti 
them up in a moment in the torn old cravat. 
I was afraid he would have struck her before 
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my face, he seemed in such a fury ; but, for- 
tunately, another customer came in, and 
obliged him to put his hands to peaceable 
and proper uses. 

“Quite a bundle of all-sorts on the oppo- 
site counter there,” I said to the woman, as I 
paid her for the candles. 

“Yes, and all hoarded up for sale by a 
poor creature with a lazy brute of a husband, 
who lets his wife do all the work while he 
spends all the money,” answered the woman, 
with a malicious look at the man by her 
side. 

“He can’t surely have much money to 
spend, if his wife has no better work to do 
than picking up rags,” said I. 

“Tt isn’t her fault @f she hasn’t got no 
better,” says the woman, rather angrily. 
“She’s ready to turn her hand to anything. 
Charing, washing, laying-out, keeping empty 
houses—nothing comes amiss to her. She’s 


my half-sister; and I think I ought to | 


know.” 

“Did you say she went out charing?” I 
asked, making believe as if I knew of some- 
body who might employ her. 

“Yes, of course I did,” answered the 
woman ; “and if you can put a job into her 
hands, you'll be doing a good turn to a — 
hard-working creature as wants it. She lives 
down the Mews here to the right—name of 
Horlick, and as honest a woman as ever 
stood in shoe-leather. Now then, ma’am, what 
for you?” 

Another customer came in just then, and 
occupied her attention. I left the shop, 

assed the turning that led down to the 
con looked up at the name of the street, 
so as to know how to find it again, and then 
ran home as fast as I could. Perhaps it was 
the remembrance of my strange dream 
striking me on a sudden, or perhaps it was 
the shock of the discovery I had just made, 
but I began to feel frightened without know- 
ing why, and anxious to be under shelter in 
my Own room, 

If Robert should come back! O, what a 
relief and help it would be now if Robert 
should come back ! 

May Ist. On getting in-doors last night, 
the first thing I did, after striking a light, 
was to tal-e the ragged cravat off the candles 
and smoovl ii out on the table. I then took 
the end that had been in poor Mary’s hand 
out of my writing-desk, and smoothed that 
out too. It matched the torn side of the 
cravat exactly. I put them together, and 
satisfied myself that there was not a doubt 
of it. 

Not once did I close my eyes that night. 


Es 
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Mrs. Horlick this evening on my return from 
work, 

I found the Mews easily. A crook-backed 
dwarf of a man was lounging at the corner 
of it smoking his pipe. Not Tiking his looks, 
I did not enquire of him where Mrs. Horlick 
lived, but went down the Mews till I met 
with a woman, and asked her. She directed 

|mae to the right number. I knocked at the 
|} door, and Mrs. Horlick herself—a lean, ill- 
tempered, miserable-looking woman — an- 
swered it. I told her at once that I had 
come to ask what her terms were for charing. 
She stared at me for a moment, then an- 
swered my question civilly enough. 

“You look surprised at a stranger like me 
finding you out,” I said. “I first came to 
hear of you last night from a relation of 
yours, in rather an odd way.” And I told 
| her all that had happened in the chandler’s 
| shop, bringing in the bundle of rags, and the 
circumstance of my carrying home the can- 
| dles in the old torn cravat, as often as pos- 
sible, 

“Tt’s the first time I’ve heard of anythin 
belonging to him turning out any use,” said 
Mrs. Horlick, bitterly. 
| “What, the spoilt old neck-handkerchief 
| belonged to your husband, did it?” said I at 
| venture. 
| “Yes; I pitched his rotten rag of a neck- 
|"andkercher into the bundle along with the 
rest ; and I wish I could have pitched him 
in after it,” said Mrs. Horlick. “Td sell him 
cheap at any rag-shop. There he stands, 
|smoking his pipe at the end of the Mews, 
out of work for weeks past, the idlest hump- 

backed pig in all London !” 

She pointed to the man whom I had passed 
on entering the Mews. My cheeks began to 
burn and my knees to tremble; for I knew 
that in tracing the cravat to its owner I was 
advancing a step towards a fresh discovery. 
I wished Mrs. Horlick good evening, and 
said I would write and mention the day on 
which I wanted her. 
| What I had just been told put thought into 
my mind that I was afraid to follow out. I 

have heard people talk of being light-headed, 
and I felt as I have heard them say they 
| felt, when I retraced my steps up the Mews, 
My head got giddy, and my eyes seemed able 
to see nothing but the figure of the little 
|crook-back man still smoking his pipe in 
his former place. I could see nothing but 
that ; I could think of nothing but the mark 
of the blow on my poor lost Mary’s tem- 

le. I know that I must have been light- 

eaded, for as I came close to the crook- 
backed man, I stopped without meaning it. 


A kind of fever got possession of me—aj|The minute before, there had been no idea in 
vehement yearning to go on from this first | me of speaking to him. I did not know how 
discovery and find out more, no matter what | to speak, or in what way it would be safest 
the risk might be. The cravat now really|to begin. And yet, the moment I came face 
became, to my mind, the clue that I thought jto face with him something out of myself 
T saw in my dream—the clue that I was re-| seemed to stop me, and to make me speak, 
solved to follow. I determined to go to! without considering before-hand, without 
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thinking of consequences, without knowing, 
I may almost say, what words I was utter- 
ing till the instant when they rose to my 
li 

Fe When your old neck-tie was torn, did you 
know that one end of it went to the rag-shop 
and the other fell into my hands?” I said 
these bold words to him suddenly, and, as it 
seemed, without my own will taking any part 
in them. 

He started, stared, changed colour. He 
was too much amazed by my sudden speak- 
ing to find an answer for me. When he did 
open his lips it was to say rather to himself 

an me: 

“ You’re not the girl.” 

“No,” Isaid, with a strange choaking at 
my heart. “I'm her friend.” ; 

By this time he had recovered his surprise, 
and he seemed to be aware that he had let 
out more than he ought. 

“You may be anybody’s friend you like,” 
he said brutally, “so long as you don’t come 
jabbering nonsense here. I don’t know 
you, I don’t understand your jokes.” He 
turned quickly away from me when he 
had said the last words. He had never 
once looked fairly at me since I first spoke 
to him. 

Was it his hand that had struck the 


blow ? 

I had only sixpence in my pocket, but I 
took it out and followed him. If it had been 
a five-pound note, I should have done the 
same in the state I was in then. 

“ Would a pot of beer help you to under- 
‘stand me?” f said, and offered him the six- 
pence, : 

“ A pot ain’t no great things,” he answered, 
taking the sixpence doubtfully. 

“It may lead to something better,” I 
‘said. 

His eyes began to twinkle, and he came 
close tome. Oh, how my legs trembled !— 
how my head swam ! 

“This is all in a friendly way, is it?” he 
asked in a whisper. 

I nodded my head. At that moment, I 
could not have spoken for worlds. 

“Friendly, of course,” he went on to him- 
self, “or there would have been a policeman 
in it. She told you, I suppose, that I wasn’t 
the man ?” 

I nodded my head again. It was all I 
could do to keep myself standing upright. 

“IT suppose it’s a case of threatening to 
have him up, and making him settle it 
quietly for a pound or two? How much for 
me if you Jay hold of him ?” 

“Half.” I began to be afraid that he 
would suspect something if I was still silent. 
The wretch’s eyes twinkled again, and he 
eame yet closer. 

“Tdrove him to the Red Lion, corner of 
Dodd Street and Rudgely Street. The house 
was shut up, but he was let in at the Jug- 
and-Bottle-door, like a man who was known 
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to the landlord. That’s as much as I can 

tell you, and I’m certain I’m right. He was 

the last fare I took up at night. The next 

morning master gave me the sack. Said I 

er his corn and his fares. I wish I 
| ad 

I gathered from this that the crook-backed 
man had been a cab-driver. 

“Why don’t you speak,” he asked suspi- 
ciously. “Has she been telling you a pack 
of lies about me? What did she say when 
she came home ?” 

“What ought she to have said ?” 

“She ought to have said my fare was 
drunk, and she came in the way as he was 
going to get into the cab. That’s what she 
ought to have said to begin with.” 

“ But, after?” 

“Well, after, my fare by way of larking 
with her, puts out his leg for to trip her up, 
and she stumbles and catches at me for to 
save herself, and tears off one of the limp 
ends of my rotten old tie. ‘What do you 
mean by that, you brute,’ says she, turning 
round as soon as she was steady on her legs, 
again, to my fare. Says my fare to her, ‘1 
means to teach you to keep a civil tongue in 
your head. And he ups with his fist, and—— 
What’s come to you,now? What are you 
looking at me like that, for ? How do you 
think a man of my size was to take her part, 
against a man big enough tohave eaten me up? 
Look as much as you like, in my place you 
would have done what I done—drew off when 
he shook his fist at you, and swore he’d be 
the death of you if you didn’t start your 
horse in no time.” 

I saw he was working himself into a rage ; 
but I could not, if my life had depended on it, 
have stood near him, or looked at him any 
longer. -I just managed to stammer out that 
I had been walking a long way, and that, not 
being used to much exercise, I felt faint and 
giddy with fatigue. He only changed from 
angry to sulky, when I made that excuse. I 
got a little further away from him, and then 
added, that if he would be at the Mews 
entrance the next evening, I should have 
something more to say and something more 
to give him. He grumbled a few suspicious 
words in answer, about doubting whether he 
should trust me to come back. Fortunately, 
at that moment, a policeman passed on the 
opposite side of the way, he slunk down the 

ews immediately, and I was free to make 
my esca 

How 


T got home I can’t say, except that I 
think I ran the greater part of the way. 
Sally opened the door, and asked if anything 
was the matter the moment she saw my face. 


I answered, “Nothing! nothing!” She 
me me as I was going into my room, 
said, 

“Smooth your hair a bit, and put your 
collar straight. There’s a gentleman in there 
waiting for you.” 

My heart gave one great bound—I knew 
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who it was in an instant, and rushed into the 
room like a mad woman. 

“Oh, Robert! Robert !” 

All my heart went out to him in those two 
little words. 

“Good God, Anne! has anything hap- 
pened? Are you ill?” 

“Mary! my poor, lost, murdered, dear, 
dear Mary !” 

That was alk I could say before I fell on 
his breast. 

May 2nd. Misfortunes and disappoint- 
ments have saddened him a litile; but 


towards me he is unaltered. He is as good, as| 


kind, as gently and truly affectionate as ever. 
I believe no other man in the world could 
have listened to the story of Mary’s death 
with such tenderness and pity as he. Instead 
of cutting me short anywhere, he drew me 
on to tell more than I had intended ; and his 
first generous words, when I had done, were 
to assure me that he would see himself to the 
grass being laid and the flowers planted on 
Mary’s grave. I could have almost gone on 
my knees and worshipped him when he made 
me that promise. 

Surely, this best, and kindest, and noblest 
of men cannot always be unfortunate! My 
cheeks burn when I think that he has come 
back with only a few pounds in his pocket, 
after all his hard and honest struggles to do 
well in America, They must be bad people 
there when such a man as Robert cannot get 
on among them. He now talks calmly and 
resiguedly of trying for any one of the lowest 
employments by which a man can earn his 
bread honestly in this great city—he, who 
knows French, who can write so beautifully ! 
Oh, if the people who have places to give 
away only knew Robert as well as I do, what 
a alee he would have, what a post he would 
be chosen to occupy! 

I am writing these lines alone, while he 
has gone to the Mews to treat with the das- 
tardly, heartless wretch with whom I spoke 
yesterday. He says the creature—I won’t 
call him a man—must be humoured and kept 
deceived about poor Mary’s end, in order 
that we may discover and bring to justice the 
monster whose drunken blow was the death 
of her. I shall know no ease of mind till her 
murderer is secured, and till I am certain 
that he will be made to suffer for his crimes. 
I wanted to go with Robert to the Mews ; 
but he said it was best that he should carry 
out the rest of the investigation alone ; for 
my strength and resolution had been too 
hardly taxed already. He said more words 
in praise of me for what I have been able to 
do up to this time, which I am almost ashamed 
to write down with my own pen. Besides, 
there is no need—praise from his lips is one 
of the things that i can trust my memory to 
preserve to the latest day of my life. 

May 3rd. Robert very long last night 
before he came back to tell me what he had 
done. He easily recognised the hunchback 
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at the corner of the mews by my description 
of him ; but he found it a hard matter, even 
with the help of money, to overcome the 
cowardly wretch’s distrust of him as a 
stranger and a man. However, when this 
had been accomplished, the main difficulty 
was conquered. The hunchback, excited by 
the promise of more money, went at once to 
the Red Lion to enquire about the person 
whom he had driven there in his cab. Robert 
followed him, and waited at the corner of the 
street. The tidings brought by the cabman 
were of the most unexpected kind. The 
murderer—I can write of him by no other 
name—had fallen ill on the very night when 
he was driven to the Red Lion, had taken to 
his bed there and then, and was still confined 
to it at that very moment. His disease was 
of a kind that is brought on by excessive 
drinking, and that affects the mind as well 
as the body. The people at the public-house 
called it the Horrors. Hearing these things. 
Robert determined to see if he could not fin 
out something more for himself, by going and 
enquiring at the public-house, in the character 
of one of the friends of the sick man in bed 
up-stairs. He made two important disco- 
veries. First, he found out the name and 
address of the doctor in attendance. Secondly, 
he entrapped the barman into mentioning the 
murderous wretch by his name. This last 
discovery adds an unspeakably fearful interest 
to the dreadful catastrophe of Mary’s death. 
Noah Truscott, as she told me herself in the 
last conversation I ever had with her, was 
the name of the man whose drunken example 
ruined her father, and Noah Truscott is also 
the name of the man whose drunken fury 
killed her. There is something that makes 
one shudder, something fatal and supernatural 
in this awful faet. Robert agrees with me 
that the hand of Providence must have 
guided my steps to that shop from which all 
the discoveries since made took their rise. 
He says he believes we are the instruments 
of effeeting a righteous retribution ; and, if 
he spends his last farthing, he will have the 
investigation brought to its full end in a court 
of justice. 

ay 4th. Robert went to-day to consult 
a lawyer whom he knew in former times. 
The lawyer much interested, though not so 
seriously impressed as he ought to have been, 
by the story of Mary’s death and of the 
events that have followed it. He gave 
Robert a confidential letter to take to the 
doctor in attendance on the double-dyed 
villain at the Red Lion. Robert left the 
letter, and called again and saw the doctor, 
who said his patient was getting better, and 
would most likely be up again in ten days or 
a fortnight. This statement Robert commu- 
nicated to the lawyer, and the lawyer has 
undertaken to have the public-house properly 
watched, and the hunchback (who is the most 
important witness) sharply looked after for 
the next fortnight, or longer if necessary. 
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business stops for awhile. 

May 5th. Robert has got a little tem- 
porary employment in copying for his friend 
the lawyer. I am working harder than ever 
at my needle to make up for the time that 
has been lost lately. 

May 6th. To-day was Sunday, and Robert 
roposed that we should go and look at 
ary’s grave. He, who forgets nothin 
where a kindness is to be done, has heal 
time to perform the promise he made to me 
on the night when we first met. The grave 
is already, by his orders, covered with turf, 
and planted round with shrubs. Some 
flowers, and a low headstone, are to be 
added to make the place look worthier of my 
por lost darling who is beneath it. Oh, I 
ope I shall live long after I am married to 


Robert! I want so much time to show him 


all my gratitude! 
* +o 


* * * 


May 20th. A hard trial to my courage 
to-day. I have given evidence at the police- 
office, and have seen the monster who mur- 
dered her. 

I could only look at him once. I could 
just see that he was a giant in size, and that 
he kept his dull, lowering, bestial face turned 
towards the witness-box, and his bloodshot, 
vacant eyes staring on me. For an instant 
I tried to confront that look ; for an instant 
I kept my attention fixed on him—on his 
blotched face, on the short grizzled hair 
above it—on his knotty, murderous right 
hand hanging loose over the bar in front of 
him, like the paw of a wild beast over the 
edge of his den, Then the horror of him— 
the double horror of confronting him, in the 
first place, and afterwards of seeing that he 
was an old man—overcame me; and I 
turned away faint, sick, and shuddering. I 
never faced him again ; and at the end of my | 
evidence, Robert considerately took me out. 

When we met once more at the end of the 
examination, Robert told me that the pri- 
soner never spoke, and never changed his 
position. He was either fortified by the 
cruel composure of the savage, or his faculties 
had not yet thoroughly recovered from the 
disease that had so lately shaken them. The 
magistrate seemed to doubt if he was in his 
right mind ; but the evidence of the medical 
man relieved his uncertainty, and the pri- 
soner was committed for trial on a charge of 
manslaughter. 

Why not on a charge of murder? Robert 
explained the law to me when I asked that 
ee. I accepted the explanation, but it 

id not satisfy me. Mary Mallinson was 
killed by a blow from the hand of Noah 
Truscott. That is murder in the sight of 
God. Why not murder in the sight of the 
law also? 

* 


June 18th. 


* * + * 


To-morrow is the day ap- 


pointed for the trial at the Old Bailey.} 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 
Here, then, the progress of this dreadful 


(Conducted by 
Before sunset this evening I went to look at 
Mary’s grave. The turf has grown so green 
since I saw it last; and the flowers are 
springing up so prettily. A bird was perched 
dressing his feathers, on the low white head- 
stone that bears the inscription of her name 
andage. Idid not go near enough to dis- 
turb the little creature. He looked innocent 
and pretty on the grave, as Mary herself was 
in her life-time. "When he flew away, I went 
and sat for a little by the headstone, and 
read the mournful lines on it. Oh, my love, 
my love! what harm or wrong had you ever 
done in this world, that you should die at 
eighteen by a blow from a drunkard’s hand ? 

June 19th. The trial. My experience of 
what happened at it is limited, like my 
experience of the examination at the police- 
office, to the time occupied in giving my own 
evidence. They made me say much more 
than I said before the magistrate. Between 
examination and cross-examination, I had to 
go into almost all the particulars about poor 

ary and her funeral that I have written in 
this journal ; the jury listening to every 
word I spoke with the most anxious atten- 
tion. At the end, the judge said a few 
words to me approving of my conduct, and 
then there was a clapping of hands among 
the people in court. I was so agitated and 
excited that I trembled all over when they 
let me go out into the air again. I looked at. 
the prisoner both when I entered the witness- 
box and when I left it. The lowering 
brutality of his face was unchanged, but his 
faculties seemed to be more alive and ob- 
servant than they were at the police-office, 
A frightful blue change passed over his face, 
and he drew his breath so heavily that the 
gasps were distictly audible, while I men- 
tioned Mary by name, and described the 
mark of the blow on her temple. When 
they asked me if I knew anything of the 


| prisoner, and I answered that I only knew 


what Mary herself had told me about his 
having been her father’s ruin, he gave a kind 
of groan, and struck both his hands heavily 
on the dock. And when I passed beneath 
him on my way out of the court, he leaned 
over suddenly, whether to speak to me or to 
strike me I can’t say, for he was imme- 
diately made to stand upright again by the 
turnkeys on either side of him, While the 
evidence proceeded (as Robert described it to 
me), the signs that he was suffering under 
superstitious terror became more and more 
apparent ; until, at. last, just as the lawyer 
appointed to defend him was rising to speak, 
he suddenly cried out, in a voice that startled 
every one, up to the very judge on the 
bench, “Stop!” There was a pause, and all 
eyes looked at him. The perspiration was 
pouring over his face like water, and he 
made strange, uncouth signs with his hands 
to the judge opposite. “Stop all this!” he 
cried again; “I’ve been the ruin of the 
father and the death of the child. Hang 
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me before I do more harm! Hang me, for 
God’s sake, out of the way!” As soon as 
the shock produced by this extraordinar 
interruption had subsided, he was removed, 
and there followed a long discussion about 
whether he was of sound mind or not. The 
point was left to the jury to decide by their 
verdict. They found him guilty of the 
charge of manslaughter, without the excuse 
of insanity. He was brought up again, and 
condemned to transportation for life. All he 
did on hearing the sentence was to reiterate 
his desperate words, “ Hang me before I 
do more harm! Hang me, for God’s sake, 
out of the way?” 

June 20th. I made yesterday’s entry in 
sadness of heart, and I have not been better 
in my spirits to-day. It is something to 
have brought the murderer to the punish- 
ment that he deserves, But the knowledge 
that this most righteous act of retribution is 
accomplished, brings no consolation with it. 
The law does indeed punish Noah Truscott 
for his crime; but can it raise up Mary 
Mallinson from her last resting-place in the 
churchyard ? 

While writing of the law, I ought to 
record that the heartless wretch who allowed 
Mary to be struck down in his presence with- 
out making any attempt to defend her, is not 
likely to escape with perfect impunity. The 
policeman who behead after him to insure his 
attendance at the trial, discovered that he 
had committed past offences, for which the 
law can make him answer. A summons was 
executed upon him, and he was taken before 
the magistrate the moment he left the court 
after giving his evidence. 


I had just written these few lines, and 
was closing my journal, when there came a 
knock at the door. I answered it, thinking 
Robert had called in his way home to say 
good-night, and found myself face to face 
with a strange gentleman, who immediately 
asked for Anne Rodway. On hearing that I 
was the person inquired for, he requested 
five minutes’ conversation with me. I showed 
him into the little empty room at the back 
of the house, and waited, rather surprised 
and fluttered, to hear what he had to say. 

He was a dark man, with a serious manner, 
and ashort stern way of speaking. I was 
certain that he was a stranger, and yet there 
seemed something in his face not unfamiliar 
to me. He began by taking a newspaper 
from his pocket, and asking me if I was the 
person who had given evidence at the trial 
of Noah Truscott on a charge of man- 
slaughter. I answered immediately that I 
was, 

“T have been for nearly two years in Lon- 
don seeking Mary Mallinson, and always 
seeking her in vain,” he said. “ The first and 
only news I have had of her I found in the 
newspaper report of the trial yesterday.” 

He still spoke calmly, but there was some- 
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thing in the look of his eyes which showed 


me that he was suffering in spirit. A sudden 
nervousness overcame me, and I was obliged 
to sit down. 

“You knew Mary Mallinson, sir?” I 
asked, as quietly as I could. 

“T am her brother.” 

I clasped my hands and hid my face in 
despair. O! the bitterness of heart with 
which I heard him say those simple words ! 

“You were very kind to her,” said the 
calm, tearless man. “In her name and for 
her sake, I thank you.” 

“QO! sir,” I said, “why did you never 
write to her when you were in foreign 
parts ?” 

“T wrote often,” he answered, “ but each 
of my letters contained a remittance of 
money. Did Mary tell you she had a step- 
mother? If she did, you may guess why 
none of my letters were dhawek to reach 
her. Inow know that this woman robbed 
my sister. Has she lied in telling me that 
she was never informed of Mary’s place of 
abode ?” 

I remembered that Mary had never com- 
municated with her step-mother after the 
separation, and could therefore assure him 
that the woman had spoken the truth. 

He paused for a moment, after that, and 
sighed. Then he took out a pocket-book 
and said ; 

“T have already arranged for the pay- 
ment of any legal expenses that may have 
been incurred by the trial; but I have still 
to reimburse you for the funeral charges 
which you so generously defrayed. Excuse | 
my speaking bluntly on this subject, I am 
accustomed to look on all matters where 

| 





money is concerned purely as matters of 
business.” 

I saw that he was taking several bank- 
notes out of the pocket-book, and stopped 
him. 

“T will gratefully receive back the little 
money I actually paid, sir, because I am not. 
well off, and it would be an ungracious act of 
pride in me to refuse it from you,” I said, 
“ But I see you handling bank-notes, any 
one of which is far beyond the amount you 
have to repay me. Pray put them back, sir. 
What I did for your poor lost sister, 1 did 
from my love and fondness for her. You 
have thanked me for that; and your thanks 
are all I can receive.” 

He had hitherto concealed his feelings, but 
I saw them now begin to get the better of 
him. His eyes softened, and he took my 
hand and squeezed it hard. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said. “I beg 
your pardon, with all my heart.” 

There was silence between us, for I was 
crying; and I believe, at heart, he was 
erying too. At last, he dropped my hand, 
and seemed to change back, by an effort, to 
his former calmness. 


“Ts there no one belonging to you to whom 
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I can be of service?” he asked. “I see|now lies before me from the flowers that 
among the witnesses on the trial the name | grow round it. I shall put it in my bosom 
of a young man who appears to have assisted; when Robert comes to fetch me to the 
you in the enquiries which led to the pri-|church. Mary would have been my brides- 
soner’s conviction. Is he a relation ?” maid if she had lived; and I can’t forget 
X “ No, sir — at least, not now—but I| Mary, even on my wedding-day. 


o 
“ What?” 
ema theh dn ane end tay to en THE SHADOW OF THE HAND. 
nearest and dearest relation to me that a “ How varied are life’s flowery paths, 
woman can have.” I said those words boldly, | With varied pleasures strown ; 
because I was afraid of his otherwise taking But there, where duty points the track, 
some wrong view of the connecticn between Is happiness alone. 
Robert and me. Thus musing, as in fancy, far 
“One day?” he repeated. “One day may My footsteps seem’d to stray—— 
be a long time hence,” Methought some strange mysterious power 
“We are neither of us well off, sir,” I Tmpell’d them on their way. 
said. “One day, means the day when we It was a shady path I trod, 
are a little richer than we are now.” Yet beautiful to see ; 
“Ts the young man educated ? Can he pro- For there were flowers upon the turf 
duce testimonials to his character? Oblige And birds in every tree. 
the 7; aoe eeent and address down on I loved the flowers, their form, their hue, 


: ae Their fragrance, faint and rare ; 

When I had obeyed, in a handwriting I loved the birds, whose plaintive strains, 
which I am afraid did me no credit, he took Harmonious, fill’d the air. 
out another card, and gave it to me. . 

“TI shall leave England to-morrow,” he idee nad - ro a 
said. “There is nothing now to keep me in They seem'd to change their forme, each time 
my own country. If you are ever in any A breath of wind went past, 
difiiculty or distress (which, I pray God, you laa iia ai natal oaks 
may never be), apply to my London agent, ‘ase ee ee 
whose address you have there.” He stopped, The fees of hoon ; fe :* 
and looked at me attentively—then took my gu 


hand again. “ Where is she buried?” he are 
denly. 


said su , in a quick whisper, turning A hand, that ever pointed me 
his head away. Along that peaceful way : 
I told him, and added that we had made} — 4 Way 80 Happy, strange "twould seem, 
the grave as beautiful as we could with grass That Fees we © ciy! 
and flowers. Yet oft, too oft, I knew not whence, 
I saw his lips whiten and tremble. Gay sounds would reach mine ear, 
“God bless and reward you!” he said, Of music, mirth, and revelry, 
and drew me towards him quickly and And I would pause to hear ; 
kissed my forehead. I was quite over- And through the trees, on either side 
come, and sank down and hid my face on That shady path, would gleam 
the table. When I looked up again he was Bright eyes, and glittering forms,—such sights 
gone. ; 5 “ rm 5 As happy lovers dream ! 
. . And they would call in wily tones, 
June 25th, 1841. 1 write these lines on That Seusied sweet and hos cy 
my wedding ere, when little more than And wave to me their snow-white arms, 
-t a = passed since Robert returned to Until I long’d to go. 
= salary was increased yesterday to one But, while the shadow of the hand 
hundred and fifty pounds a-year. If I only — the a Ys ‘ 
knew where Mr. Mallinson was, I would I ar : recetheneng aan ne 
write and tell him of our present happiness. reget ect paencdgn de 
But for the situation which his kindness pro- I felt, beneath that hallow'd spell,— 
cured for Robert, we might still have been New life my being thrill.— 
waiting vainly for the day that has now And all things lovely seem'd to take 
come. A lovelier semblance still. 
I am to work at home for the future, and The air breathed purer,—from the flowers 
Sally is to help us in our new abode. If A rarer fragrance given, 
Mary could have lived to see this day ! I am And through the leaves above I saw 
not ungrateful for my blessings; but, ob, The blue and quiet heaven. 
how I miss that sweet face, on this morning All was so sweet within that path, 
of all others! I would not from it stray, 
I got up to-day early enough to go alone And leave that shadow of the hand 
to the grave, and to gather the nosegay that Heaven-sent to point my way. 









































































NOT VERY COMMON THINGS. 


There may be sunnier paths afar, 
With flowers more bright and rare ; | 
But what of them, unless that hand 
Have cast its shadow there ? 


Not fortune’s brightest beams I ask 
Around my path to play, 

If duty, with its guiding hand, 
But point my onward way. 


Lorp Ashburton gave to the chief rarities 
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after the custom of the day, a creature 
of rules which she has gathered round her 
as the defence of her own secret ignorance 
and incapacity—can only spoil food ; and does 
spoil it. Let any intelligent woman without 
a rule in her head go into a kitchen and 
devote thought and attention to the boiling 
of a potato for the first time in her life ; 


- {measuring her powers ; using her faculties of 


observation and her judgment ; and we desire 
nothing better, in that way, than to eat for 
the remainder of our lives none but potatoes 


of his country the name of Common Things, | cooked as she would cook them. What is 


and Miss Burdett Coutts offers prizes for a| 
right knowledge of good housekeeping among 
the poor, under the name of Prizes for 
Common Things. Yet, what is ealled common 


the constant ery against the housemaid ? 
Thoughtless, thoughtless! Betty cannot be 
got to think of what she does while she is 
doing it. When children fall into the 


knowledge, is in reality common ignorance;/ nursery fire or are tragically shot out of 


for subjects, about which it is most 
essential to the well-being and comfort of 
society for everybody to well informed, 
are least well known. Among gentlemen, 
the power to quote certain scraps of Horace, 
to repeat as intelligent conversation what 
has been read im last week’s newspaper, 
are common things; but the power of 
independent thought—which ought to be 
the commonest of things among our edu- 
cated classes—is so rare, that a man passes 
into an exceptional class, and makes or 
mars his fortune when he thus marches 
out of the ranks and becomes a thinker. 
The naked little worm found under water, 
that spends all its life in the collection of 
morsels of stick and chips, which it glues 
round about its person, accurately typifies 
our own intellectual career. We are eon- 
atantly seeking, under 2 pool of printer’s ink, 
a stick from this book, or a chip from that 
journal ; covering ourselves with what we 
call information, and thus casing our minds 
with mere fragments. We are well con- 
tent to be as caddisworms, and to count 
him the best informed, who yields most of 
the glue of memory with which to fix the 
particles that form his intellectual sur- 
roundings. 

The one thing that has to be made common, 
then, is the habit of pom gorges thinking ; 
of putting one’s own mind into one’s work. 
Why does the cook spoil the potatoes? Why 
does she make our meat our misery, and 
dinner the extinction of all powers of thought 
for the next two hours? Cook works by 
tradition, or at best by cookery books, and 
puts no mind of her own into her work. It 
is stark nonsense to suppose that cook- 
ing can be done by rule, when all the 
books being nearly the same, there is a 
failure in the very first condition of suc- 
cessful imitation. No two kitchen fires, 
are alike as to the degree and the way 
in which they give out heat. In qualities 
of water, in saucepans, in the season of the 
year, in the constantly varying quality or 
texture of the same article employed as 
food or condiment—the cook, who is merely, 


perambulators, or pick up foolish words and 
ways, the cause commonly is, that nurse- 
maids do not think of what they are about ; 
do not put attentively their minds into their 
work, 

Travelling up in society as high as we 
may, still we see equally manifest the same 
defect in nine out of ten sections. Millions 
of people are provided with their thoughts 
as with their clothes; authors, printers, book- 
sellers and newsmen stand, in relation to their 
minds, simply as shoemakers and tailors stand, 
to their bodies. Certain ideas come up and are 
adopted, as long-tailed great coats or skeleton 
petticoats are adopted. No doubt, if we all 
thought—each man only a little of the spirit 
and meaning of each act of life—the business 
of life would be done with an earnestness 
quite frightful to be told about; though 
glorious to think about, if one were by chance 
to think. 

For our own parts, we should trouble 
nobody with any speculations of this sort, 
beyond the assertion that a girl may be 
shown how to darn and how to patch; how to 
bake oe how to brew ; how to scrub and how 
to rub ; how to buy pennyworths with pennies, 
and yet be sent out to the rich man a defec- 
tive servant, and to the poor man an unthrifty 
uncomfortable wife. On the other hand, she 
may have received formal instruction in no 
one of these things, and yet be able to over- 
come every difficulty as it arises, by help of 
the spirit that has been put into her, and will 
not only soon do well, but will perpetually 
advance towards perfection in whatever 
ministry may be demanded of her by the 
circumstances of her future life. If she has 
been trained to live by How and Why—always 
pouring down, through these conductors, the 
whole energy of the mind upon the matter 
actually in hand—she will surely make a 
wise wife or a clever servant. There is 
nothing in Englishmen and women to prevent 
the vast majority of them from going about 
their work in this way,except the want of early 
stimulus to a free and full habit of thought ; 
this being the defect of nearly all our schools, 
That there should be this defect in schools 
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under the material despotisms of the con- 
tinent one can admit as inevitable ; but in 
the English school-system, tyranny of ideas 
can surely be mastered, A strong and 
hopeful step towards this achievement has 
been taken by Miss Burdett Coutts, which is 
worthy of much following. 

Pursuing beyond theory Lord Ashburton’s 
recommendation, Miss Burdett Coutts has 
shown how to do all that can at present be 
done towards the attainment of the result at 
which we ought chiefly toaim. The nature of 
that lady’s etfort and the first results of it, are | 
set down in a little book which—while it lets 
us know that there is something being done— 
shows also, clearly enough, that there is much 
yet to do.* The schoolmistresses and pupil 
teachers of a certain standing in the Church 
of England schools of Middlesex, are the 


particular material upon which Miss Coutts 
has commenced her experiment. She offers, 
to distribute annually among these, certain 
prizes varying iu value, for the best answers 
to a set of questions upon which (reserving 
our own notion on the subject), we follow the 
rest of society in calling Common Things. 
The subjects of examination are, as to food ;— 
the prices, qualities, economical uses, and 
various ways of cooking, or otherwise using 
different kinds of meat, vegetables, and gro- 
cery. As to clothes ;—the general price, use, 
and comparative values of the different ma- 
terials; whatever relates to cutting out and 
making, mending, altering, and keeping in 
right order. As to household arrangements 
generally, candidates for these prizes must 
be prepared to say how health is best pre- 
served at home; they are required to be 
informed fully as to the duties of servants | 
and the proper management of children and | 
sick people; to know, also, how to act in| 
any case of sudden accident, or other great | 
emergency. 

The result of this offer made by Miss 
Coutts, and accompanied, on her part, with 
earnest and direct attention to the teaching 
in the schools, was the appearance at White- 
land’s Training School, on the appointed day 
of trial, of fourteen schoolmistresses and 
sixty-nine youvg women in various stages of 
training for the teacher’s office. Before them 
an examination-paper was set which con- 
tained twenty questions relating to the sub- 
jects we have enumerated ; and from which 
we quote three :— 


What common things can most suitably be taught 
to children who get their living in town, or- to those 
who get their living in the country ? 

Give an account of the different grains used for 
making bread; and give a good receipt for making a 
quartern loaf, naming the weight of flour, &c. 

Enumerate the different darning stitches. For 
what articles should they severally be used? Give 


anaes SUE USE 
* A summary account of Prizes for Common Things 
offered and awarded by Miss Burdett Coutts, at the | 
Whitclaud’s Training Institution. ! 
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full directions for making a man’s shirt, a housemaid’s 
apron, and knitting a stocking, 

It is noticeable that the first of the questions 
here cited is one of those (although it simply 
asks the schoolmistresses that are, and 
schoolmistresses that are to be, how they 
propose to exercise their office in reference 
to matters of this kind) to which the answers 
were least satisfactory: so that the persons 
who have shown most anxiety and deter- 
mination to become teachers of common 
knowledge, have yet to learn how to teach 
it. Another question upon which answers 
generally failed, related to the outfit for the 
schoolmistress herself; the articles she would 
need, their material, quality and price. 

Not the least valuable part of the little 
pamphlet is the body of citations from the 
written answers of the prizewomen. From 
them we see how they would speak and work. 
There is a greatdeal to praiseand to respect in 
these effusions ; butthe one thing needed, if our 
judgment be correct, has yet to be discovered. 
Of course it would be ridiculous to offer school- 
mistresses a prize for independent thought— 
for,in fact,suddenly becoming exceptions tothe 
rule followed by the rest of the world. Allthat 
could be done was to invite them to show com- 
petence under the test of questions that are 
of a sort to encourage them to think. Here 
and there are answers evidently well-con- 
sidered, and containing thoughts that belong 
really to the writer ; but they are exceptions, 
Secondhand and second-hundredth-hand opi- 
nions are the rule. The leaven of quick inde- 
pendent teachers’ wits which shall communi- 
cate itself to the quick wits of children ; the 
strong thought that begets thought, we 
seldom find. No shame to these humble 
teachers is implied in such a stricture. We 
might. say the same of men who have had 
infinitely better means of making themselves 
what all should desire to be. 

To remedy some of the defects she has 


| observed, Miss Coutts has added to her little 


book a few ideas of cottage cookery, and a 
collection of real accounts of the way in 
which labourers proportion their several 
expenses to their incomes, Every one of the 
ninety-three candidates, on the day of the 
distribution cf the prizes, received a copy of 
this account of the prizes with its wise sug- 
gestions of their meaning. The books and 

rizes, we should not omit to add for the 
Sect of others, were given by the donor, 
quietly, at a private social gathering and tea- 
party. Speech-makers in large waistcoats 
were not brought down, with the great public, 
to talk and stare. Nothing was done to hurt 
the modest, quiet temper which is fittest in 
the girl who is to become a teacher of the 
poor, Out in the big world, there is much 
talking and much hearty applause ; but, in 
their quiet world, the schoolmistress and 
pupil teachers come only into pleasant con- 
tact with their friend and benefactress. 

The short-comings to which we have re- 
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ferred are, of course, so far from being! tapping at the frosty pane, which I hastily 
objections to the effort made, that they are /|let down, and so discover our driver saluting 
strongest evidence of its necessity. The im-|me profoundly, even to the tops of his huge 
pulse given by Miss Coutts to the Church |jack-boots. Has Monsieur reposed well? He 
schools of Middlesex, others may give to | has the honour to inform Monsieur that we 
any schools they please—church or dissent-|shall shortly attain the Auberge — that is, 
ing—in the districts nearest to themselves. | after surmounting this hill, D’Enfer. True, we 
A great expenditure of money is not neces-| were slightly behind time; but what of that? 
sary ; only there must be active benevolence | After the hill we should gallop all the way, as 
and a determined will. | Monsieur should see. <A graceful bow, and 


Miss Coutts renews her offer, and intends, | the jack-boots are seen swinging perilously 


apparently, to work on without flagging. 
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at the sides of the diligence, en route to 
the box. 

We are on the brow of the hill at last— 
the hill D’Enfer. There is a long white 


I am in the diligence, on the road! causeway—an extended sheet of the Dresden 


between Paris and Lyons. I have been 
journeying wearily all the night, and now, 
with an uneasy stretch, have roused myself 
to let down the window of the coupé I 
look out inquiringly into the night. It is 
dark—pitch dark—all round us. But there 
is a grey streak a-head, joyfully welcomed as 
signiticant of morning. Not quite so com- 
forting is the chilling blast which enters, 
well iced, by the window; making my teeth 
chatter galvanically, and my whole body 


mirror aforesaid—stretching far down into 


| the valley, till, at the extreme end, something 


like a cluster of white cottages is descried— 
the promised land for the traveller unbreak- 
fasted. The manner of our descent is awful 
to conceive. Gathering up the reins with 
fury, our driver seems to grow delirious. 
The long whip descends fore and aft upon 
the backs of the white Normandy team, 
who plunge forward at full speed. The 
huge machine, Pelion upon Ossa and all, 








shiver in supreme wretchedness. So I draw 
. up furiously, and sink back again a perfectly sickening. The single occu- 
the corner. ant of the coupé holds on convulsively to 
It has been freezing fiercely for the”last | his seat, and bethinks him of the » Son 
fortnight. Indeed, it is the hardest frost | of his soul, A fearful din, compounded 
the Bon Dieu has been pleased to send these | of window-panes dancing in their frames ; of 
many years, At least, so an aged travelling | timber straining and groaning dismally ; of 
meee was ie to nee — | — being nee of ret et 
y the coupé window, up a hill. The roads}of chains jangling: an everlasting chorus o 
are thus assimilated to an endless continuity | shrieks, of fierce Holoas ! Holoas! of Sacr-r- 
of Dresden mirrors, admirably suited for|r-es, Téte Dieus, Diantres, and other pro- 
headlong and express travelling ; but highly|fane matter. The white Normandies, with 
perilous for delicate nervous organisations. long flying tails, bound madly on, kicking 
By-and-by it begins to grow lighter. The) and biting one another, and whining all the 
grey streak has made progress during our) while in the most unearthly fashion. Anon 
fast doze, and we find it now spread all over| comes a fearful convulsion, and the huge 
rm aa = — *, yA —s noe bg A any nes Se 
y a 1e coupe. |and the others appear to make one kicking 
hearken complaisantly to the driver, who is! struggling heap of horse-flesh over him. Yet 
chaunting his morning song over - head,! we stop not for that. Diligence and the heap 
enlivened by stray cracking of his long whip, ' roll on together of their own momentum, our 
oo ee - oo Anon | ara ene anne ap in - erent - 
ns him round, and hails his gossip,| plying the long cracking whip remorselessly. 
the conductor, across the baggage, which is| lashing the horsestotheirfeet. MoreSacr-r-rés 
— 2S oo <——_ i the a — eee ee aoe se on as 
PS ion up ssa of luggage. e| before ; only the white Normandies are now 
gossip answers with a neat jest in the French | grown "delirious, their red eye-balls glaring 
manner ; whereof the subject may be the! wildly. In a few minutes more we are at 
Normandy team before us—perhaps the} the bottom, without accident, and drive up, 
worthy driver himself; or, more likely, the; jingling and clanking, to the door of the 
unsuspecting occupant of the coupé. Very) village Auberge. 
merry they are, whatever be the reason.| Halfan-hour for breakfast ; that is, half- 
And, not long after, there is a hollow sound,/an-hour and a little more—equivalent, as 
as of tramping, overhead, which signifies|everybody knows, to a good hour. A pic- 
that Pelion and Ossa have been traversed by} turesque scene at the door of the old village 
some one from behind. Shortly come fra-|inn: many groups standing round, admiring 
grant aromatic gales, suggestive of a social | the huge diligence and its freight. Monsieur 
morning pipe. _ | would like breakfast? Monsieur rather 
Another hour has passed. We are going|thinks he would; and Monsieur is further 
slowly up a steep hill. There is a gentle| inclined to believe that a petite verre would 


rolls heavily after, reeling and swaying in a 
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be signally efficacious in restoring the general 
tone of the system. Would Monsieur step this 
way? And exceedingly grateful is the sight 
that greets the dilapidated voyageur “ this 
way.” Upon a snowy tablecloth are set forth 
steaming coffee and hot rolls, cotelettes and 
omelette, with delicate Strasburg pie and 
other such delectable accompaniments; not 
forgetting the tall flask of Chablis alone in 
the centre, in all the dignity of age and 
hoary dust. 

As these comestibles fade away before 
me, like the “ baseless fabric of a vision,” I 
begin to take a less desponding view of affairs 
in general. “ After all,” I thought, as I filled 
out the last glass of Chablis, “after all, if 
travelling has its little inconveniences, we 
must not complain. What else is life itself 
but a weary journey in a coupé? Occasion- 
ally we are allowed to get out, and stretch 
our limbs and enjoy ourselves for a short 
while.” I was in an admirable mood at that 
moment for such sound philosophy. But 
alack-a-day! I soon heard a _jingling 
at the window, and sundry sounds of 
struggling and restiveness which were but 
too familiar to me. My prison-house was 
ready at the door, yawning for its prey. 
Four fresh Normandies, in delightful spirits, 
are performing all manner of gymnastics in 
their impatience to be off. Once more I am 
hoisted by strong arms into the coupé. Our 
driver standing at the door, drinks gracefully 
to all round in a farewell petite verre ; then 


drawing himself slowly to his box. Furious 
plunging of the Normandies as he gathers up 
the reins. Prodigious cracking of the long 
whip. Fra-ra-ra! from behind. “ Messieurs, 
stand aside, I pray of you! There! Tra-ra! 


Tra-ra! Enavant! Bon voyage!” 

That day of travel rolled on wearily. It 
would be idle to relate with what dull mono- 
tony the hours succeeded one another, or by 
what stages I was brought to the conclusion 
that life had become a burden tome. No longer 
did I take interest in the eccentric habits of 
our driver, nor in the playful vagaries of the 
Normandies. Even the pleasing excitement 
of a perilous mountain descent failed to rouse 
me—I had grown blasé. The fine Chablis 
philosophy has evaporated, being utterly 
jolted away. In this dismal mood I drag on 
life, till night has once more set in. 

We have stopped at last. There is a great 
iron gate beside us, with a dull oil lamp 
swinging overhead. There is a great white 
post rising from the ground, on which a broad 
sign-board is lazily flapping to and fro. Some 
one is pulling vigorously at a bell with a very 
mournful note; and, through the twisted 
ironwork of the gate, we see lanterns moving 
this way. I am invited to descend. 

“Where are we? What place is this ?” 

“Why this is the Cor d’Argent, where 
Monsieur can dine and make himself com- 
fortable—for one hour, and no longer—Nom 
du Pape!” 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
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Tt was a curious and most mysterious 
looking old mansion, this Silver Horn. It 
had not the persuasive and seductive aspect 
of a well-favoured inn; but was a dark, 
heavy-browed and even menacing pile of 
building. It loomed on us through the dark- 
ness, a black, shadowy mass, and, on the 
whole, gave small promise of decent enter- 
tainment. From a large shield over the 
door, now worn away and defaced, I conjec- 
tured that, in better days, it had belonged to 
some noble seigneur. The host stood under 
the shelter of his porch, waiting to receive 
us—a grim descendant of some old Huguenot 
of the days of the great Louis—so grim and 
grizzled indeed, that as he stood there shadin 
the light with his hand, I almost fancied 
was looking at the effigies of Messire de 
Beze, or that of Mattre Jean Calvin. 


Adopting the fashion of the stage, I shall 
allow the scene to close in here, and let 
the curtain in the next act rise upon “A 
chamber in the inn of the Cor d’Argent” 
—a lofty oaken room whereof the oak that 
figured in its panels, in its smooth floor and 
furniture, had grown into a mourning ebon 
tint. Dinner, and the vestiges of haters, 
have passed away, and a flask—not of Chablis 
this time, but of sound Burgundy—has just 
been set on. There is a roaring wood fire—a 
conflagration of riven blocks—raised upon 
the backs of queer blinking monsters ; the 
high-backed arm-chair has been drawn in 
closer. In short, all has been made snug and 
taut for the night, as the sailors say. My 
diligence is, by this time, many miles on its 
road ; and, at this moment, may be reeling 
and tottering on some perilous hill-side. The 
fact was, I had grown so contented with the 
caravanserai that I had suffered the huge 
machine to go its way without me. 

“Not for a er would I stir now,” 
I said, complacently, as I looked at the com- 
forting fire before me, and filled out another 
glass of the Burgundy,—* positively not for a 
principality !” 

“ A very mysterious old place this,” I con- 
tinued, after a short pause, as my eye 
wandered down to the other end of the room, 
which was all in darkness. The light of the 
lamp did not reach very far; so a great 
black cloud, the opening as it were of some 
dark abyss, seemed to hover at the far ex- 
tremity. The great curtains, hanging in stiff 
massive folds with breadths of shadow play- 
ing over them, were awe-inspiring enough 
too. I bethought me of one of Mr. Fitz- 
ball’s productions, a drama of thrilling in- 
terest, entitled The Innkeeper of Abbeville, 
which I remember having seen played at one 
of the transpontine theatres. What the 
exact plot was I did not very well recollect ; 
but I recalled perfectly the lonely roadside 
inn, and the startling melange of horrors 
which were enacted there one dark night. 
The wezried traveller sleeps—soft music—the 
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assassin (all cloak) advances stealthily ; he 
stands over him—traveller breathes hard— 
agitated music—Ha! what was that ? some 
one comes! music still more agitated—they 
are at the door—lamp extinguished—a groan 
—scene closes in slowly to heart-rending 
music. 

It was curious certainly that there were 
so few signs of life about the inn. It is odd 
not hearing some sounds of moving about. 
Could it be that I am the only inhabitant ? 
I can make nothing of it. This Burgundy is 
decidedly good. Then those queer stories I 
have read about posadas and patrones—people 
going to sleep in a posada (with the horse 
tethered at the other end) and awaking at 
the critical moment when the patrone’s knife 
is in the air! A very unpleasant state of 
things. It would be a good joke if my 


patrone were to pay me such a visit—why 
if— 


There came a sound of footsteps on the 
oak floor, and the figure of the host him- 
self stepped from out of the black cloud 
at the end of the room. As he advanced 
the light fell upon his yellow polished head, 
which seemed as if it had been carved out of 
some hard, close-grained wood. 

“The Burgundy, would I have more of it?” 

(The chin so grim and grizzled! with a 
sort of bluish tint over it. It was Messire 
Beze for all the world !) 

“Well, then, should he show me the room 
where I am to sleep—that is, if Monsieur 
will permit him ?” 

“No, thank you,” I said, “I am not going 
to bed just yet. By-the-way, many people 
stopping in the house ?” 

“ Besides yourself, not one.” 

“ Ah! that is bad for trade !” 

“T do not complain.” 

“ And the next town ?” 

“Tt is three leagues away.” 

“ And the village ?” 

“One league.” 

“ z ot a very social neighbourhood, I should 
say ” 

“There is not a house within a league’s 
distance.” te 

I was a little discomposed by this con- 
fession ; and there was a pause for a second 
or so. 

“To say the truth, mon ami,” I said at 
last, “I can scarcely think this house was 
ever intended for an inn.” 

“No more was it,” said he, rubbing his 
hand slowly over his chin, with a grinding 
sound like that of a file. “It was once the 
house of a great marquis, now passed away 
with all his tribe. But that was long ago, in 
the days of the Persecutions.” 

“And the marquis }” 

“He passed over into foreign countries. 
But there was an old man—his chaplain, in 

who refused to abandon the ancestral 
walls, and so met his death here, This was an 
ancestor of mine.” 
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(I could have sworn it! I had only to 
supply the Geneva bands, and the old 
preacher was there before me !) 

“The hand of the Lord lay heavy on us in 
those times,” he continued. “There is a tra- 
dition of their having dragged him bleeding 
down the long gallery outside, with his youn 
daughter clinging to him, and shrieking all 
the way.—A night of horrors! But it is 
time that I withdraw. Monsieur will excuse 
me if I wish him good night ! ” 

“ Wait a moment,” I said, rising, “I think I 
shall go myself, too. Where am I to sleep 
to-night ?” 

He took up the lamp and precededme. As 
we came out upon the gallery a fierce gust 
came sweeping by, slamming the door behind 
us, and almost extinguishing the light. 
Presently another door was heard to slam— 
afar off; and the sound echoed down what 
seemed to be a long and lofty gallery. My 
sleeping room lay at the very end of this 
gallery, vis-A-vis to the one we had just left, 

thought we would never reach the end of 
it,—it seemed such a lone and dreary journey. 
At intervals, too, we would come suddenly 
upon some black yawning recess, from which 
I was momentarily expecting some unearthly 
figgyre to glide forth, 

“And the young lady?” I said, as we 
at last found ourselves in the gloomy cham- 
ber I was to inhabit for the night. “You 
did not say what became of her.” 

“You are interested in my tale, Monsieur ?” 

“Why, yes,” I said, “it has made rather 
an impression on me.” 

“Well! there is little more to tell. That 
night they put her in a lonely room, with a 
guard at the door ; meaning, no doubt, to pre- 
serve her for deeper suffering and humilia- 
tion. But the Lord is mindful of his own, 
and he assisted her out of this lion’s den. 
That night she fled away, nor was she ever 
seen again by mortal man.” 

Come, I thought, the plot thickens. Mar- 
vels and mysteries.are gathering round me. 

“They said she sat up late that night 
writing. The light in the window was seen 
burning all night ; and, when they came in 
the morning, the only trace they could find 
of her was a note, lying on her desk, addressed 
to themselves—her father’s murderers. See,” 
he continued, taking from his pocket-book 
an old crumbling scrap of paper, grown 
tawny with age like a mummy’s skin—“ see ! 
this is the holy relic itself. It has come 
down to me by the hands of the persecuted, 
written in words of fire.” 

He unfolded it ; and, drawing the lamp to 
him, read slowly and in a tone that sounded 
strangely solemn from the perfect stillness 
that reigned around : 


On a tué mon pére et deshonnoré son corps. Mal- 
heur A vous! Maudit soit votre race! Le sang des 
Martyrs monte vers les cieux et réclame le justice. 
H O mon Dieu! avec mon dernier soupir 
jinvoque ta vengeance ! 








Sa 
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[They have killed my father and dishonoured his! the memory of the most ancient inhabitant, 
body, cursed be your race! The blood of the Martyrs} But what particularly attracted me was a 
rises to Heaven and demands justice, O my God!) circular pond in the centre, with a battered 
with my last breath I invoke thy vengeance !] effigy of Regulus (in lead) rising in the 


His voice rang in my ears for long after’ middle—Regulus turning his sightless orbs | 


that night. As he stood there delivering that | up in the white moonlight. Strange to say, 
wild malediction, he looked a very prophet} the water had remained unfrozen, and was 
from the wilderness. He did not speak for| surging and eddying, from unknown depths, 
some time, but remained with eyes upturned |I recollect how curiously its black turbid 
to Heaven—as it seemed to me, praying. 

“Ah! Messire de Beze—Messire de Beze!”) everything round. It made me feel chilly 
I muttered under my breath. 

“Was she handsome ?” I said, at last, to|away from the window, and set myself seri- 
break this depressing silence. ously to the business of disrobing. Nor had 


“Handsome!” he said, coming down again |I much time to spare. The fire had nearly | 


toearth. “Handsome! I know not. There | died out, and the lamp was showing symptoms 

is an old painting here,” he continued, hold-| of inanition. 

ing up the lamp to the wall, “ which they say 

is meant for her; but who can tell ?” that antique bedstead. Four black pillars 
It was a faded, mouldering bit of canvas, shooting high in the air, and a dark mass of 

jet in the wall, with a rent here and there ; 


perfectly—and a fair face it was: with her| reminded me of nothing so much as of a 
golden hair falling round her to the ground. | catafalgue —a plumed, ghostly catafalque, 
She was kneeling ; and, at her feet was a|A fanciful conceit, truly. But some way that 
sort of scroll, on which I could make out the| night I found myself tending towards a 
words, “How long, O Lord! how long!” strain of mortuary metaphor. 
He had followed the direction of my eyes, | catafalque or no, I was very tired and ex- 
and saw that I was studying this mystic} hausted, and it was in a very placid state of 
device—* How long, O Lord!” I heard him| mind that I laid down my head upon the 
muttering softly to himself; and, before I| pillow, and turned round to sleep. 
could address him, he had glided from the 


room without a word. proaching dissolution, had gone out with a 


I was alone at last, and I must confess felt | sudden start some minutes before. As it 


infinitely more at my ease now that I was|shot up and flickered in its agony, my cata- 
released from the presence of the grim Hu-/| falque was being exhibited on the wall beside 


guenot, But the portrait andthe strange his-| me in all sorts of queer shapes and spectral | 


tory connected withit,had completely upset me. | elongations, which disturbed me somewhat 
I would have given anything to have heard|and gave me an uneasy feeling. So I was 
more about it. And that desponding legend | very glad when it last gave up the ghost and 
underneath, significant of a world of patient | sank down into darkness most cimmerian. 
hope, suffering, and despair—I could not} Someway, with all my fatigue, I found 
get it out of my head. Such a fate for one|that sleep was not to be my portion—for 
so young and beautiful—for one so—— some time, at least. I had been thinking of 
Come, this will never do. If I let this go|too many things ; and these thoughts were 
on, I shall have no sleep to night, and! now rioting and jostling one another in m 
Heaven knows I want it. unhappy brain, with activity most ill- 
When I sleep in strange places I always|timed. Then, again, I wanted to get to sleep 
have a fancy for learning all the details of the|—a state of mind, as everybody knows, 
whereabouts before I lie down. With this/ fatally subversive of the end intended. Every 


surface contrasted with the snowy look of | 


and uncomfortable to look at it. So I turned | 


It was certainly an awful-looking structure, | 


draperies and carvings crowding all overhead. | 
yet the face and figure could be made out| Indeed, as it rose towering to the ceiling, it | 


However, | 


My lamp, after many struggles with ap- | 


SS SS 





view I went over tothe large bow window, or | 
rather recess, for it enclosed a good portion of | 
the room ; and, lifting aside the heavy curtains, 
looked out. It was now near the middle of| 
night by the castle clock. The moon was up} 
and playing tranquilly upon the objects out- | 
side, all whitened over with a film of frost. 
There was a broad, old-fashioned garden just | 
below, upon which the cold pale light 
streamed with wonderful effect, every line 
being brought out with the distinctness of a 
photograph. There were broad alleys, 
marked out with some rugged yews that had 
once known trimming; and there was a 
shattered lion’s-head, with a dry marble basin 
underneath : the stream had ceased to gush | 
from the lion’s mouth long ago—longer than 





incident of that weary day seemed to be 
chasing each other through my head. The 
yellow skull-like forehead and black piercing 
eyes of the Huguenot landlord kept dancing 
up and down before my eyes, shut them as 
close as I would. Confused sounds as of 
horns, with shouting in all its degrees, now 
faint and musical as if afar off, now sharp 
and acute, seemed ever rising from the 
depths of the pillow, forcing the barriers of 
my ears into the recesses ot my bewildered 
brain ; while a monotonous buzzing sensa- 
tion, like the drone of a bagpipe, revived 
once more the ceaseless rolling of the dili- 
gance. Under such cruel torture, it is no- 
wise surprising that I soon reached the 
tossing stage: and not long after found 
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myself beating my pillow—very vindictively, 'opened my eyes—not in that direction, but 
I must confess. At last, in utter reckless- looking towards the mannikin, by way of 
ness, I lay back, quite resigned, staring in experiment. The white splash of light had 
most unnatural wakefulness at the great bow : not returned, or rather had departed with it, 
window opposite. The moonlight was still} and the carved knob of the garde-robe was 
streaming placidly in through the lozenge-| there instead of him. 
shaped panes, just touching, as it passed, with} Ah! still there! Yes, full in the moon- 
little white splashes of light, projecting bits i light, and sitting at the little table was the 
of the polished old furniture. I remember | same figure—a woman’s—writing she seemed 
particularly a prominent knob on an ancient,|to be. But so dim were the outlines, so faint @ 
queerly-shaped garde-robe, which grew before | and colourless its filmy texture, that every 
my eyes to the likeness of a mannikin’s head, | instant I thought it would melt away and 
with features all complete, and which in pro-| dissolve into the calm waste of moonlight 
cess of time appeared actually to wink fami- | playing round it. Such an unearthly bluish 
liarly at me. Where had I seen him before ?| tinge in that moonlight. 
Aye, that was the question. At the door of} There she sat, with her head bent over, 
the last auberge, was it? Perhaps so. I can | intently writing it seemed ; yet so still—mo-~ 
ask the conductor at the next stage. Yes,|tionless as death. And there was I, sitting 
that will do. This coupé or catafalque is} up in the bed watching her, with strained 
getting very cold—very. Take care !—take| eyeballs, perfectly fascinated ; my forehead 
care! Go easy down the hill! Where am I? | damp with a cold sweat, my heart palpitating 
What a good idea. I must have been/so that I could hear every beat. There was 
dozing, that is certain. No longer in thej\a bell near me I knew, even within reach of 
diligence, thank Heaven ! but in the old Cor;my arm. But, for all the world I durst not 
d’Argent. ‘There, overhead, was the sombre|have stirred. There she sat and wrote on, 


canopy, and there, through the mullions of} motionless as ever. 


the great bow-window, was the moonlight 
still streaming in icily, and falling aslant upon 
the oaken floor. “How curious,” thought I, 
“the association of ideas ;” and my eyes wan- 
dered over to the mannikin’s head, which no 
doubt had set me dreaming of the diligence. 
There he was, staring me familiarly as ever, 
with the same white streak of light upon his | 


She had long yellow 
hair, which fell about her face as she bent 
over, and reached nearly to the ground, and 
which lovked a bright gold colour where the 
moon fell on it. But what struck me, even 
in all my agitation, was how siraight and 
heavy it seemed to fall—not clustering, or in 
wavy tresses: it seemed as if it had been 
wet. And her dress—yes, that seemed, too, 
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cheek. As I looked with a sort of lazy re-| absolutely glistening and clinging close to her 
cognition, I was a little puzzled at finding) as if fresh from the water. It was stained 
the white spot disappear of a sudden, and, at all over with sand and gravel. How is all 
the same time, I became conscious that the| this to end, I thought, with a sort of hope- 
light in the room had become cbscured, as if} less despair. Just then she seemed to move, 
some object had interposed between me and |—to raise her head. The golden locks fell 
the window. back heavily, and she was now leaning on 

I turned round hastily, and saw—as it | her hand looking up to the sky. The blue 
seemed to me—something very like a shadowy | sepulchral light passed in a slanting line 
human figure sitting in the window. I did| across the face, and lit up its outward edge, 
not gather more than that ; for I was so/and the hand and-arm. I watched with 
startled, and—shall I confess it—so fright-|delirious expectation. She had continued 
ened, that I shut my eyes tight on the in-| long in that attitade—looking up to heaven, 
stant, without waiting to see more, and sank ; —when, ona sudden, the golden locks dropped 
back with a sudden oppression on my chest, | aside—and I felt that she had turned her 
which it is painful, even now, to recal. I/| face, and was looking fixedly at me! By the 
believe I am as courageous as the generality | yellow light, I saw before me a marble-look- 
of men; but somehow I have always had an | ing face, all bleached ; and dull, sunken eyes 
instinctive dread of anything of this sort ;|looking at me. Such a morne, melancholy, 
for, as far as I could see, even in that short | despairing gaze! Often have I seen it since 
glance, there was a filmy transparency about|in my dreams. The sketchy, shadowy figure 
what I had seen that whispered me that this| was now quivering in the broad band of 





was no human intruder. 

Stuff! to be frightened at a mere spectrum, 
at the offspring of indigestion, of rebellious 
Burgundy and truffles! Well, I must say I 
had hoped better things of myself. Besides, 
there were such creatures as nightmares, 
were there not? To be sure there were. So 


moonlight, like a dissolving view, before it 
asses away. Was she going to pass away ? 
o—she had stood up,—she was moving 


| towards the bed—towards me! gliding on- 


wards with a soft floating motion scarcely 
perceptible. O, the agony of that instant! 
The lack-lustre eyes never turned from me a 





reasoning in this fashion, I thought I would; moment; and I heard her dress sweeping 

venture to take another look, and I would | over the floor with a wet, sludgy sound ! 

lay myself ten to one it would be gone. She was almost beside me now, There 
Slowly, and with a palpitating heart, I} was a strange chill—a sudden dampness in 
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the air! There was a shadowy figure bend-| by wasting a long day at a dirty country | 
ing over me! I gave a wild gasping cry! |inn. There are, moreover the customs, esta- | 
Help! And I felt a cold wet hand laid | blished by our ancestors and still daily prac- 
upon my shoulder ! tised, of which I will mention only service 
oa Besides money payments, the tenant is 
I recollect nothing more after that. That | obliged to giveupmow-days, due-days, plough- 
night of horrors passed away, and morning | days, and catch-days ; in virtue of which he is 
came at last. Whether I had had the night- | required to mow the lord’s land, reap it in 
mare or not, the reader may be sure I did | time of harvest, and carry the corn to the 
not tarry for another night under the roof-|nearest mill to grind, so many times a 
tree of the Silver Horn. year. 
—— wa no sane of the inconvenience to 
-owners who have a small plot of copy- 
CHIP. hold property (as is often the case) ica 
COPY OF COURT-ROLL. mixed with their freehold, and which neces- 


A FEw years ago, four Acts were passed sarily increases the expense of transfer; 
ssh means eaywinsinss Ghes Ghe other, he tho | SS, Se euyhel ous teed 
eaibenweeinete x os ues a1 ae merely assume in conclusion, that if these 
liament—have been so hedged about with | feudal customs were highly politic, and very 
Serene anece sehebemg te, hak 30 | digs ok ows eassters ibe tod at 

. are still ma é é 
S ie my _. nates old ee | vassal were glad to band together for mutual 
ties of medizeval times, and to hold our lands |Support, that now they can safely be dis- 
by copy of court-roll; rendering homage to | pensed with; for, it is difficult toimagine Smith, 
the lord Spasevionet senslen, user and mentor, — ae fl = a= ee 
: fot on t th of | reads the Mark Lane Express, makes turni 

ey lend of he cane sabe libe chamur ‘lanterns for the baby, and behaves in other 
alienation ; after ie manner of a ancestors | or ~ pnees Seen ear . 
centuries ago. In spite of railways, tele- ;TUpted in these pursuits by the appearance 
graphs, Tlesaenime, and of thie very | of Jones, the re rbouring lord of the manor 
periodical itself, we still cling in a few | of Clodipole, at the head of his vassals, buff- 
districts to the quaint fashions of the middle Jerkina, om “ et ee = 

es. We have so far improved certainly | 8214 Jones bent upon a raid on the que 
that no ponent Peden. of ee present | ene eattle, and the forcible abduction of 
d be robbed of his Phyllis by an insa- | 2'8 COOK. 
oe leks a met Teale of we es Do not let us boast of our high state of 
be termed “villeins in gross,” and be sold /| Civilisation, until the best friends of the 


bodily : but he may be robbed legally never-| British Constitution have successfully abo- 
elon y _— \lished suit and service holdings, ou meng 
Take heriots as an example. A heriot is more of its existing absurdities. 
o best horned beast ; oe ~ ms enti, | Se ee 
tled—in the manors of whic speak—to 
one heriot for every tenement occupied by MILVERSTON WORTHIES. 
the tenant either upon every conveyance} 7 
of the property (termed an alienation),| IT was a pouring wet morning in Milver- 
upon the death of the tenant, or upon the| ston one Friday in May last year, neverthe- 
death of the lord. I could quote an in-| less the whole town was astir and expectant. 
stance of recent occurrence, where, upon} Miss Prior had been planted at her window 
the death of a tenant who was in posses-;for an hour, with her sharp eyes peering 
sion of fourteen tenements, the lord seized | down the High Street, that at the first hum 
fourteen of the successor’s best milch cows. | of “They are coming,” she might be ready to 
Nor did the matter end here. On the oceur-| dart off to St. Mary’s Church, to get a good 
rence of any of the events above mentioned, | place to see the bride leave her carriage. 
the lord receives eight times the ancient | I myself had been conversing with the pew- 
rent ; and, as this rent amounts in most in-| opener in the vestry, where the clerk was 
stances to three or four pounds, it was found | growing momently more impatient. He 
that the heir to the unfortunate owner of the | observed, with dignified indifference, that 
fourteen tenements, would be required to pay| they had married so many people in their 
some four hundred and fifty pounds for rent ;| time, that he sees nothing in it—bless him, 


' 


and this after the disappearance of his milch | how it rains ! 

cows. It did rain! Against the windows of the 
Then there is the attending the Lord’s; old church it drove so noisily that it almost 

Court, and doing homage — not exactly | drowned the stealthy voices of the whisperers 

“openly and bumbly kneeling, being ungirt,'in the gallery and vestry; it poured in a 

uncovered, and holding up the hands both | continuous stream from the spouts, and ran 

together between those of the lord, &.”—but ‘in the streets almost like a flood. It had 
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gone on raining in this way for three days, before—not a single bridesmaid or female 
and people were almost justified in wondering | friend ! 
whether it ever meant to stop; in all that} The ceremony began, Dr. Wyatt reading it 
time there had not been a gleam of sunshine, | very slowly, solemnly, and deliberately, and 
the spring flowers and budding trees looked | giving to every word its awful weight. It 
drenched and spiritless ; the very birds had | almost made me ill to look at Mary Wilton. 
ceased their song in the churchyard elms. We had heard whispers that she did not love 
The pew-opener, never a person of lively | Sir Bertram, and that threats had driven 
disposition, kept one ear open to listen for} her into making what, in a worldly sense, 
the roll of the carriages, and talked, mean-| everybody called a great match. She was 
while, in a dreary strain of marriages that|covered from head to foot with a fine lace 
she had witnessed in that very place, and/| veil, and her face looked like marble through 
which had most of them, to her knowledge,|it. She stood rather far apart from Sir 
turned out ill. She thought it a tempting of} Bertram, and 1 noticed that her whole frame 
misfortune to choose a Friday in May for a| quivered like aspen leaves in wind, as the 
wedding, when there are three hundred and} Doctor said, “I charge you both (as you 
sixty-five days in a year ; and hoped it might! shall answer at the dreadful day of judgment, 
turn out well, that was all. While she was| when the secrets of all hearts shall be dis- 
detailing a disastrous story the clock struck | closed) that if either of you know any impe- 
eleven, and the clerk, observing that they|diment why ye may not be lawfully joined 
could not be long now, admonished his col-| together in matrimony, ye do now confess 
league to be in readiness at the door to} it.” Everybody saw and noticed how she trem- 
receive them. My gossip accordingly hobbled} bled. The Doctor made a pause of unusual 
away, and I ensconced myself in a pew near | length, as if anticipating some interruption, 
the altar, already occupied by Miss Wolsey | but at lest he continued, and Sir Bertram’s 
and Mrs. Briskett. The latter whispered to} sonorous “I will,” came out with a jerk as if 
me that she hoped it would clear at noon, a8|the question took him unawares; nobody, 
it often does, she has remarked, but Miss| though they listened breathlessly, could hear 
Wolsey shook her head, and said she saw no} Mary Wilton’s voice, but I saw her lips move, 
chance of it. There were a many people in| and noticed the almost convulsive shudder 
the church in their worst bonnets and cloaks, | that shook her as the ring was slipped upon 
whose umbrellas hung dripping in ‘iny|her finger; Sir Bertram held her hand so 
rivulets over the floor ; every body was very| firmly that the slender fingers must have 
silent as if oppressed by the weather, and| been almost crushed in his grip, and for a 
unable to get up the slightest festal expres-| second she seemed to try to draw them away, 
sion. and turned her head to old Priscilla Cooke, 
Presently entered Dr, Wyatt and Mr.|who was crying behind her. In a few 
Collins, streaming wet. The pew-opener| minutes more the ceremony was ended, and 
marshalled them to the vestry, whence they} they all went into the vestry to sign the 
issued fully robed, and took their seats! book. 
within the altar rails, The people were! Then Mrs. Briskett remarked to me that 
more still than ever ; there was quite a dead! the sun had not come out, and that it was 
hush in the church; you might have heard) raiming faster than ever. There were no 
a pin fall. A quarter past eleven struck congratulations or hand-shakings in the 
~half past. Dr. Wyatt whispered to the/| vestry, and in a very little while Sir Ber- 
clerk, who went solemnly out into the rain/iram and Lady Sinclair issued forth, he 
bareheaded, and returned sleeking down his| holding her hand upon his arm, as if force 
hair, to say quite audibly, “No.” But before | were necessary to keep it there, and she, with 
he had time to get back to his place, Miss | her head declined upon her breast, and a face 
Prior scuttered in noisily on pattens, and/ like pale marble. Those who saw it said, 
whispered very loud, “They are coming!” | that when put into the carriage, she laid her 
Immediately there was a commotion all over! hand upon the handle of the door, as if to 
the church ; people got up and sat down | escape, and that Sir Bertram drew her back, 
again, and coughed, and then hastily settled | and she shrank into the furthest corner, and 
themselves as the first detachment of the | began to sob and shriek wildly as they drove 
wedding party appeared and walked down/to the gloomy old house in Manor House 
the aisle. There was Sir Bertram Sinclair, | Yard. 
the bridegroom, as upright and proud as | As we crossed the market-place home the 
ever, with his restless bright eyes glancing | bells rang out so loudly, tunefully, and mer- 
hither and thither, his grey curls brushed up | rily, that we were half-cheated into the 
fiercely, and his moustache twitching over his! belief that we had been witnessing a happy 
thin lips ; young Philip Wilton, and two | marriage. The merry marriage-be ! They 
strange gentlemen with supercilious eyes.! should toll for such a bridal instead of send- 
Then came old Captain Wilton, with his | ing lying echoes of joy up heavenwards, 
daughter on his arm, and Mistress Priscillai where t e angels may be weeping over it. 
Cooke, her old nurse, following. I never! How often do the flowers lift their heads to 
saw people come to a wedding in such a way! hearken to such music when it would be 
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better if they were blossoming on the bride’s 
ave! 
Spite of the weather, many little com- 


mittees were held that afternoon in the! 
Milverston drawing-rooms to take the day’s | 
We all talked over | 


event into consideration. 
Captain Wilton’s coming to the town four 


years previously, with his two young children, | 


and calculated that Lady Sinclair could not be 
eighteen. The captain had held aloof from 
society, and was avowedly poor; nobody 
knew him intimately, or his daughter or son, 
but their affairs had been much discussed. 
We had expected a marriage the year before, 


for Mary Wilton was often seen in the Manor | 
Gardens, with a handsome officer who came 
down for frequent but short visits to her | 
His name was Captain | 
We chose to fancy they were en-| 
ed, and to feel an interest in them ; but | 
at last Miss Prior told us that we were all ' 


father’s house. 
Moore. 


& 


wrong, for Mary Wilton was going to marry 


Sir Bertram Sinclair of Winnington Castle, | 


and that Captain Moore was on his way to 
India. And the event proved her informa- 
tion correct. 

In these cases there is always a train of 
circumstances which no curiosity can pene- 
trate. Gossip exhausted itself, but nothing 
more could we ascertain than we had actually 
seen. Sir Bertram and Lady Sinclair went 
abroad, and the castle was filled with work- 
men and upholsterers making preparations 
for their return. Captain Wilton and his 
son were often there superintending and 
giving orders; since his daughter's great 
marriage, the old man held his head higher 
than ever. He was as proud a man to the 
full as Sir Bertram. 

St. Mary’s bells welcomed them home in 
August. Everything was done in order; 
there was a procession of teuantry to meet 
them, and great preparations for rejoicing, 
but it was generally remarked that Sir 
Bertram looked very ill—when people said a 
Sinclair “looked ill,” we all knew well 
enough what was meant. There was insanity 
in the family: he himself, when quite a young 


man, had been for three years under medical | 
surveillance abroad. It was a thing only) 
whispered, but everybody was perfectly | 
| ruin. 


aware of the fact. Of course, all the neigh- 
bourhood called at Winnington Castle, but 
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if half of what was said of Sir Bertram were 
|true, she must lave had 2 terrible time with 
him abroad. People said that he would never 
recover, that his present attack was far worse 
than the former one, and that the servants 
were all leaving Winnington ; nobody could 
‘support its dreariness; fine as it might be 
within, it looked a great, dreary prison-house 
' outside, 

| The poor old captain had lost a good deal 
\of his haughty looks before Christmas came. 
| Nobody could help but pity him, he seemed 
|so downcast and miserable. The marriage 
/had been his doing, and now that he saw 
\what was come of it, and that his daughter 
was sacrificed to a madman, his late remorse 
must have been keen indeed. 

“What else could anybody expect who was 
so rash as to marry on a Friday in May ?” 
was Miss Wolsey’s remark, She was super- 
stitious and romantic, being much given to 
literature of that order, and attributed all 
the Winnington Castle troubles to the unfor- 
| tunate selection of the wedding-day. There 
was a better reason than that. Pride and 
mercenary feelings were what urged Captain 
Wilton to force Mary into the union, when 
he knew that Sir Bertram’s peculiarities 
were always verging on mental disease ; 
Mary herself knew it, and resisted steadfastly 
until who can tell what motives were urged 
to drive her into the sacrifice of her whole 
life. Captain Moore gone,—her home poor, 
lonely, uncheered by love—for her father 
was a surly, self-concentrated man, and her 
brother a weak, simple lad—even a marriage 
with Sir Bertram might look less terrible in 
contemplation : how she regarded it when 
close at hand, her strange behaviour at her 
marriage betrayed but too clearly. 

But to end this story quickly, for it is a 
very melancholy one. In January Lady 
Sinclair was confined of a still-born son, 
| whose birth she survived only a few hours. 
She was buried with great funeral pomp in 
the chapel vault at Winnington Castle, and 
thus closed the last scene of a great match. 

Sir Bertram has been removed abroad, it 
is said to Paris, and Captain Wilton also has 
left Milverston. The castle is shut up, and 
everything about it is going to rack and 





no visits were either received or returned. | 


A confidential physician came from abroad 
and took up his residence there, and by-and- 
by it oozed out that Sir Bertram was so 


unwell as to be confined to his apartments. | 


We met Lady Sinclair occasionally driving 
about in a pony carriage with her father and 
brother ; she looked an icy, suffering, patient 
creature tired with struggling against sorrow, 
and passively enduring it. Her beauty was 
faded and almost gone—as well it might be— 


Now ready, price Five Shillings and Sixpence, neatly 
bound in cloth, 
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